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Notices to Correspondents. 


Botes. 


CIVIL LIST PENSIONS. 
(Continued from p. 10.) 


MUSIC. 
1880, June 19th (W. E. Gladstone). 
Mrs. JANE Sampson and Miss JuLia 
Goss. 

“Tn consideration of the services of their 
father, the late Sir John Goss. 60/. jointly.” 

Sir John Goss (1800-80) succeeded Attwood 
as organist of St. Paul’s in 1838; retired in 
1872 with the honour of knighthood ; com- 

sed “If we believe” for the funeral of the 

uke of Wellington, and “The Lord is my 
strength” for the Thanksgiving service in 
1872 on the recovery of the Prince of Wales 
(‘Cassell’s Biographical Dictionary’). 
1895, May 16th (Earl of Rosebery). 
Lapy STewakrt. 

“In consideration of the services of her 
late husband, Sir Robert Stewart, in the 
cultivation of music in Ireland. 50/.” 

Sir Robert Stewart (1825-94), conductor 
of the University of Dublin Choral Society 
and also of the Dublin Philharmonic. He 
did much for the cause of good music. Sir 
Robert obtained many prizes for glees, in 
which branch of his art he displayed marked 
ability. 


1896, March 3lst (Marquis of Salisbury). 
MapameE Louisa Boppa-Pyne. 


_“In consideration of her eminence as a 
singer and of her services to English opera. 
702. 


‘ 
Born 1832; pupil of Sir Goons Smart ; 
first appearance 1842 (‘Men and Women of 
the Time’). 

1896, March 3lst (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Lapy Barnpy. 

“Tn recognition of the services of her late 
husband, Sir Joseph Barnby, as a choral 
| ce and composer of choral music. 
70 

“The most gifted member of a musical 
family ” (Atheneum, February 1st, 1896). 

1897, June 2nd (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Marta GARRETT. 


“In recognition of the merits of her hus- 
band, the late Dr. George Garrett, as a com- 
poser of Church music. 50/.” 

Dr. George Garrett (1834-97), organist and 
composer of an oratorio ‘The Shunammite,’ 
various cantatas, and much Church music 
to which branch of music he specially devoted 
himself. Organist of Madras Cathedral 
1854-6. 

1899, June 14th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Mary Rosrnson. 


“In consideration of the services rendered 
to music in Ireland by her late husband, Mr. 
Joseph Robinson, and of her inadequate 
means of support. 40/.” 

Joseph Robinson, born 1816. In 1834 he 
founded the Antient Society at Dublin, of 
which he was conductor for twenty-nine 
years. Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah’ was performed 
there the year after its production at Bir- 
mingham. It was for Robinson that Mendels- 
sohn scored his ‘Hear my Prayer,’ which 
originally had only organ accompaniment. 
From 1837 to 1847 he was conductor of the 
University Choral Society. He wrote songs 
and anthems, and arranged Irish melodies. 


EDUCATION. 
1854, January 3rd (Earl of Aberdeen). 
Miss W. Simpson (now 

“ Daughter of the Jate Mr. James Simpson. 
In consideration of his eminent services in 
the cause of education and the distressed 
circumstances in which, owing to the ex- 
penditure of his own means in furtherance 
of this object, his family are left at his 
decease. 100/.” 

James Simpson, 1781-1853, knew Sir Walter 
Scott, and criticized ‘Waverley’ before its 


publication (‘D.N.B.,’ vol. lii.). 
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1880, January 26th (Earl of Beaconsfield). 

Miss Mary Ann Sypney TURNER. 

“Tn consideration of the services rendered 
by her father, the late Very Rev. Sydney | 

urner, as Inspector of Reformatories and 

Industrial Schools. 75/.” 

1881, February 5th (W. E. Gladstone). 

Mrs. Marra Ropcers. 

“In consideration of the services of her | 
late husband, the Rev. John Rodgers, in the | 
cause of public elementary education. 75/.” 

1882, August 16th (W. E. Gladstone). 

Mrs. Emma Rosrnson. 

“In recognition of the services of her, 
husband, the late Canon Robinson, in the 
cause of public education. 807.” 

1892, January 2nd (Marquis of Salisbury). 

Mr. Tuomas Woopuouse Levin. 

“Tn consideration of the services he has | 
rendered to education and philosophy and 
mental science, of his blindness, and of his | 
inadequate means of support. 50/.” — 

Examiner and teacher of Moral Science at 
Cambridge ; ‘Six Lectures on Cicero,’ Cam- 
bridge, Deighton (Sonnenschein’s ‘ Best 
Books’). 

1892, June 20th (Marquis of Salisbury). 

Miss Letit1A Coe, Miss HENRIETTA 
Linpsay Cote, and Miss Rose Owen | 
COLE. 

“In recognition of the services rendered | 
by the late Sir Henry Cole to the cause of | 
artistic and scientific education. 30/. each.” 

Sir Henry Cole, 1808-82 (Atheneum, 
April 22nd, 1882; ‘ Fifty Years of Public 

ork,’ 2 vols., 1884; ‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xi.). 

1897, June 2nd (Marquis of Salisbury). 

Mr. Arcurpatp Bryce, D.C.L. | 

“Tn recognition of his services in the cause | 
of secondary education in Scotland. 50/.”— | 

1898, June 9th (Marquis of Salisbury). 

Miss Aneta Crara Scumitz and Miss Lina 
THEODORA ScaMirtz. 

“Tn consideration of the services of their 
late father, Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, to classical 
education and learning, and of their in- 
adequate means of support. 25/. each.” 

Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, 1807-90 (‘Cham- | 
bers’s Biographical Dictionary’; Atheneum, | 
June 7th, 1890). ° 

1898, June 9th (Marquis of Salisbury). 

Miss Jane Kare Watuis and Miss Rosa | 
WALLIs. 

“Tn consideration of the services of their 
late father, Mr. George Wallis, to artistic | 


| 


| 


education, and of their inadequate means of 
support. 25/. each.” 


BIBLICAL SCHOLARS. 
1847, October 4th (Lord John Russell). 

Miss MARGARET PARKER CHALMERS. 

“Daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Chalmers. 
In consideration of his piety, eloquence, and 
learning. 25/.” 

Thomas Chalmers, D.D., 1780-1847, was 
the sixth of fourteen children. At the parish 
school was “one of the idlest, stronges 
merriest, and most generous-hearted boys.’ 
Pure geometry had a strong attraction for 
him from childhood ; desired to be a minister 
of the Gospel ; wrote the article on ‘ Chris- 
tianity’ for the ‘Edinburgh Encyclopedia,’ 
He preached in London with as great an 
effect as in Glasgow. Wilberforce wrote in 
his diary: “All the world wild about 
Chalmers ” (‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. ix.). 

1868, February 14th (Earl of Derby). 

Miss Ferooza Kirro (now QUENNELL), Miss 
Heten Ruopa Kirro (now FEARNSIDE), 
and Miss Frances Epitu Tracy Kirto 
(now PERAY). 

“Tn consideration of the services of their 
father, the late John Kitto, D.D., as a critical 
and theological writer. 100/.” 

Kitto’s ‘ Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,’ 
3 vols. (Sonnenschein’s ‘ The Best Books’). 

1892, January 2nd (Marquis of Salisbury). 

Miss Frances Emity Scrivener, Miss 
Acnes ScRIVENER, and Miss 
ANNE SCRIVENER. 

“In consideration of the eminence of their 
father, the late Rev. Frederick Henry Am- 
brose Scrivener, as a Biblical scholar, and of 
their inadequate means of support. 25/. each.” 

Frederick Henry Ambrose Scrivener, 
1813-91 (‘ D.N.B.,’ li.). 

1895, January 8th (Earl of Rosebery). 

Dr. Curistian GINSBURG. 

“In recognition of the value of his re- 
1 into Biblical and Hebrew literature. 
1501.” 

Born at Warsaw, 1830 ; Rabbinical scholar; 
came early to England (‘Chambers’s Bio- 
~~ Dictionary ’; Sonnenschein’s ‘ The 

st Books’). 

1897, April 10th (Marquis of Salisbury). 

Miss Beatrice Hatcn, Miss Ernet Hatcn, 
and Miss Evetyn Hatcn. 

“Tn consideration of the services of their 
father, the late Rev. Edwin Hatch, in con- 
nexion with ecclesiastical history. 307. each.” 

Edwin Hatch (1855-89); at Oxford he 
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moved in a stimulating society of which 
Edward Burne-Jones, the artist, an old 
schoolfellow, William Morris and Mr. Swin- 
burne, the poets, were prominent members 
(‘D.N.B., vol. xxv.). 

1898, June 9th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Tue Rev. Dr. Jonn CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE. 

“Tn recognition of his services to theological 
literature. 50/.” 

‘The English Reformation: How it came 
About,’ 1883 ; ‘ Entering on Life: a Book for 
Young Men,’ 1884 ; ‘The Holy Land,’ Cassell, 
1887-8 ; ‘ Life of Christ,’ &c. (Sonnenschein’s 
‘The Best Books’). 

1899, June 14th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Mary Matitpa Tayiter and Mrs. 
Marcia Louisa TYNDALE. 

“In consideration of the merits of their 
late father, Dr. Alfred Edersheim, as a 
theologian and Biblical critic. 25/. each.” 

Sonnenschein’s ‘ The Best Books.’ 


SCHOLARS. 
1853, March 23rd (Earl of Aberdeen). 

Miss Marcaret Dunsar, Miss BARBARA 
Grace Duysar, and Miss CATHERINE 
DUNBAR. 

“In consideration of Prof. Dunbar’s ser- 
vices as Professor of Greek Literature for 
many years in the University of Edinburgh, 
and the destitute condition to which his 
family have been reduced by his death. 75/.” 

George Dunbar (1774-1851), employed in 

outh as a gardener, assistant of Andrew 

alziel, the Professor of Greek at the Edin- 

burgh University. On Dalziel’s death, 1806, 

Dunbar was appointed his successor, and 

filled the chair until his death on Decem- 

ber 6th, 1851 (‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xvi. p. 153). 

1865, June 19th (Lord Palmerston). 

Mrs. Mary 

“Widow of the late Professor of Mathe- 


matics in Yj ey College, Cork. In con- 
sideration of her late husband’s distinguished 


‘that his most durable fame will attach” 


| (‘D.N.B.,’ vol. v.). 
1867, June 19th (Earl of Derby). 
Miss Petrie. 
“In consideration of the eminent services 
rendered by her late father, Dr. Petrie, to 
| archeological science, both as an author and 
as a public servant. 100/.” 

George Petrie (1789-1866) was attached to 
the Ordnance Survey of Ireland ; author of 
‘Essay on Round Towers’ (‘Chambers’s Dic- 
tionary ’). 

1868, February 14th (Earl of Derby). 
Miss Exrza Hincxs, Miss ANNA FRANCES 
Hincks, and Miss Brrrara Hincks. 

“Tn consideration of the services of their 
father, the late Edward Hincks, D.D., as an 
Oriental scholar. 1001.” 

Edward Hincks, D.D. (1792-1866), born at 
Cork, August 19th; obtained Dublin Gold 
Medal, 1811. Dr. Brugsch has placed on 
record his opinion that Hincks was the first 
to employ the true method of deciphering 
| Egyptian hieroglyphics (‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xxvi. 
| pp. 438-9). 

1877, June 13th (Earl of Beaconsfield). 
Mrs. CHARLOTTE BLEEK. 

“Tn recognition of the literary services of 
her late husband, Dr. Bleek, Keeper of the 
Grey Library at Cape Town, a distinguished 
linguist and African scholar. 100/.” 

Wilhelm Heinrich Bleek born at Berlin 
March 8th, 1827; died August 17th, 1875. 
In 1855 he joined Bishop Colenso in Natal, 
and devoted himself to the study of the 
language and habits of the Kaffirs. Bleek’s 
books remain the first sources on the subject 
of African philology (‘D.N.B.,’ vol. v. p. 209). 

1880, October 13th (W. E. Gladstone). 

Mrs. Lucy Jane CLirrorp. 

“In recognition of the eminent mathemati- 
cal attainments of her late husband, Prof. 
Clifford. 80/.” 

William Kingdon Clifford (1845-79). In 


attainments as an original mathematician of 1870 he joined the English eclipse expedition, 

the highest order, and of his remarkable | and was wrecked in the Psyche off Catania ; 

labours towards the extension of the bound- Professor of Applied Mathematics, University 

aries of science. 100/.” College, 1871; 1874, Fellow of the Royal 
George Boole (1815-64), mathematician and Society. “As a mathematician,” Prof. Karl 

logician ; engaged in teaching from the age of | Pearson says, “Clifford may be regarded as 

sixteen, at twenty opened a school on his own | marking an epoch in the history of this 

pe | science in England ” (‘ D.N.B..,’ vol. xi.). 

chair in the newly formed Queen’s College at | p , . 

Cork. His principal productions were in the Sth (W. Gindstens), 

province of pure mathematics. “It is, how- | Mrs. Atma Haas. 

ever, to his ‘Laws of Thought’ (1854), a| “In recognition of the position of her late 

work of astonishing originality and power, | husband, Dr. Haas, as an Oriental scholar, 
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and of his important services in the British 
Museum. 

Ernst Haas (1835-82). Atheneum obituary 
notice July 15th, 1882, signed R. Rost. 

1887, September 27th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Miss Frances Tuttocs, Miss BLAaNcHE 
Tuttocn, and Miss Amy TULLocH. 

“In consideration of the distinguished ser- 
vices of their late father, the Very Reverend 
Principal Tulloch, of St. Andrews University. 
in connexion with theology, philosophy, and 
literature, and of thefr destitute condition. 
251. each.” 

John Tulloch, 1823-86 (* D.N.B.,’ vol. lvii. 
p. 307). 

1889, March 5th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Eviza SHarrp. 
“In consideration of the services rendered 


by her late husband, Prof. Shairp, to litera- | 


ture, and of her inadequate means of support, 


*D.N.B.,’ vol. li. 

1889, March 5th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Dr. C. A. M. Fennett. 

“In consideration of his eminence as a 
classical and philological scholar, of his ser- 
vices to literature, and of his inadequate 
means of support. 507.” 

1889, May 29th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Dr. James HutcHeson STIRLING. 

“In recognition of his services to philo- 
sophy and literature, and in consideration of 
his inadequate means of support. 501.” 

1890, April 30th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Miss CATHERINE SHILLETO. 

“In consideration of the eminence of her 
late father, the Rev. R. Shilleto, as a classical 
scholar and teacher, and of her inadequate 
means of support. 502.” 

Richard Shilleto (1809-76). Both he and 
his son Arthur (1848-94) were frequent con- 
tributors to ‘N. & Q.’ (‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. lii.). 

1890, May 24th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Miss Exiza Macurre and Miss Mary 
MAGUIRE. 

“In recognition of the eminence of their 
late brother, Dr. Thomas Maguire, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, as a classical scholar, and in 
consideration of their inadequate means of 
support. 25/. each.” 

ell Maguire (1831-89), first Roman 
Catholic Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Although no active politician, he took some 
part in the transfer to the 7%mes newspaper 
of the “ Pigott” letters, which were published 
in that paper in a series of articles called 


*Parnellism and Crime,’ in 1887. He was a 
thorough idealist in philosophy, Plato and 
Berkeley being his chosen masters (* D.N.B.,’ 
vol. xxxv.). 

1891, January 6th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Davies. 

“In recognition of the services of her late 
husband, Prof. James F. Davies, M.A., to 
classical literature, and in consideration of 
her inadequate means of support. 100/.” 

1891, April 14th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Miss Kate Svuxiivan (now Scott) and Miss 
SULLIVAN. 

“In recognition of the services of their late 
father, Dr. Sullivan, President of Queen’s 
College, Cork, to literature, and of his labours 
in developing the industrial resources of Ire- 
land, and in consideration also of their in- 
adequate means of support. 25/. each.” 

1891, May 2nd (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Dr. RicHarp Francis 

“In recognition of his services to literature, 
his merits as a scholar, and in consideration 
of his means of support. 1002.” 

Author of ‘Devon Words’ in Philological 


Society's 7'ransactions, 1854; ‘On Early Eng- 


lish Pronunciation,’ 1874 (Sonnenschein’s ‘ The 
Best Books’). 

1892, June 20th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mr. Henry Dunnine Mac teop, M.A. 

“Tn consideration of his labours as a writer 
upon economical subjects. 100/.” 

Author of ‘ Elements of Banking,’ ‘ Lectures 
Credit ‘The Theory and 

ractice o nking’ (Sonnenschein’s ‘The 
Best Books’). 

1892, June 20th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mr. Henry 

‘**In consideration of his labours in con- 
os with the ‘New English Dictionary.’ 

hag 

_Joint editor of the aay English Dic- 
tionary’ since 1889. rn 1845 (‘Who’ 
Who,’ 1901). 

1892, November 29th (W. E. Gladstone). 
Miss Lucy Mary JANE GARNETT. 

“Tn secegetiton of her literary merits, and 
to enable her to prosecute her researches i 
Oriental folk-lore. 1002.” 

Author of ‘Women of Turkey and thei 
Folk-lore’ (Nutt). 


1893, June 19th (W. E. Gladstone). 
Mrs. Tuérkse (now Van- 
SITTART). 
“In consideration of the merits of her hus- 
band, the late Rev. Joseph Wolstenholme, a 
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ny mathematician, and of her straitened cir- 
cumstances. 50/.” 

Author of ‘ Mathematical Problems’ (Mac- 
millan). 

1894, January 16th (W. E. Gladstone). 
Pror. T. W. Ruys Davins. 

“Tn recognition of his merits as a student 
of Oriental literature. 200/.” 

Born 1843 ; Secretary Royal Asiatic Society; 
Professor of Pali vow | Buddhist Literature, 
University College, London, 1882; Hibbert 
Lectures, 1881; American Lectures, 1896 
(‘ Who's Who,’ 1901). 

1894, January 16th (W. E. Gladstone). 
Mrs. ELvIzaABETH BAKER MOZLEY. 

“In recognition of the literary merits of 
oe late husband, the Rev. Thomas Mozley. 
75 

Thomas Mozley, 1806-93 (‘D.N.B.,’ vol. 
XXxix.). 

1894, January 16th (W. E. Gladstone). 
Rev. WentwortH WEBSTER. 

“Tn consideration of his researches into the 
language, literature, and archeology of the 
Basques. 150/.” 

‘Basque Legends’ (Sonnenschein’s ‘The 
Best Books’). 

1895, May 16th (Earl of Rosebery). 


Lapy SEELEY. 
“Tn consideration of the literary merits of | 
her late husband, Sir J. R. Seeley, K.C.M.G., | 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the | 
University of Cambridge. 100/.” | 
Sir John Robert Seeley (1834-95), third son | 
of Robert Benton ee publisher. Among | 
his contemporaries at Christ’s were Calverley, 
Walter Besant, Skeat, Peile. In 1859 he 
ublished, under the pseudonym of John 
bertson, his first book, a volume of poems ; | 
in 1865, ‘ Ecce Homo’ (‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. li.). 
1895, June 18th (Earl of Rosebery). 
Mr. Georce Freperick NIcHOLL. 

**In consideration of his merits as an 
Oriental scholar. 75/.” 

*Who’s Who,’ 1901. 

1896, May 18th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mr. J. S. Stuart GLENNIE. 

“In consideration of his labours in con. | 
nexion with early history and _ historical | 
theory. 100/.” 

Author of ‘Essay on Arthurian Localities 
in Wheatley’s edition of Merlin (Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, Triibner, 1869) ; ‘ Classifica- 
tion of Folk-lore,’ reprinted in Garnett’s 
‘Greek Folk-Songs’ (Sonnenschein’s ‘The 
Best Books’). | 


1896, May 18th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Tae Rev. Str Georce WILLIAM Cox. 

“Tn consideration of his services to classical 
and historical learning, especially in con- 
nexion with the history of Greece. 1201.” 

Born 1827. ‘Tales of Ancient Greece,’ 
1868 ; ‘Aryan Mythology,’ 1870; ‘ History 
of Greece,’ 1874-7 ; ‘Comparative Mythology 
and Folk-lore,’ &c. (‘Who’s Who,’ 1901). 


1896, June 2nd (Marquis of Salisbury). 

Miss Hannan EizasetH Morris, Miss 
HELEN FRANCES Morris, and Miss Ger- 
TRUDE Morris. 

“In recognition of the merits of their 
father, the ‘iste Rev. Richard Morris, as a 
student of early English literature and philo- 
logy. 251. each.” 

r. Richard Morris. ‘ Alliterative Poems 
in West Midland Dialect of Fourteenth 
Century,’ about 1360 (Sonnenschein’s ‘The 
Best Books’). 

1897, June 2nd (Marquis of Salisbury). 

Dr. Francis STEINGASS. 

“ Tn consideration of his services to Oriental 
scholarship in England. 50/.” 

1899, June 14th (Marquis of Salisbury). 

‘*In addition to the pension of 50/. granted 
to him in 1897, in consideration of his services 
to Oriental scholarship in England. 25/.” 

‘Student’s Arabic - English Dictionary’ 
(Sonnenschein’s ‘The Best Books’). 


1897, June 2nd (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. JANET WALLACE. 
“ In recognition of the qterephicnt labours 
of her husband, the late Whyte’s Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 


William Wallace (1844-97), son of a house- 
builder. Asa professor he had great influence 
upon many generations of ealeain of philo- 
sophy at Oxford. In his lectures, which were 
without notes, he aimed not so much at the 
detailed exposition of philosophical systems 
as at exciting thought in his hearers. Killed 
by a bicycle accident (‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. lix.). 


1898, April 29th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Fanny PaLMer. 

“Tn consideration of the services to classical 
scholarship of her late husband, Prof. Arthur 
Palmer, and of her inadequate means of sup- 
port. 100%.” 

1898, July 26th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mr. JosepH Wricut, D.C.L. 

“In consideration and for the promotion of 

his services to philology, especially, in con- 
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nexion with his services as editor of the 
‘English Dialect Dictionary.’ 2001.” 
1899, June 14th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Miss Emma CaroLine ARMSTRONG and Miss 
AGNES ARMSTRONG. 

“Jointly and to the survivor of them. In 
consideration of the laboursof their late father, 
Dr. Robert Archibald Armstrong, the Gaelic 
lexicographer, and of their destitute con- 
dition. 252.” 

Gaelic scholar. 

1899, August 18th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mr. Bensamin HARRISON. 

“Tn consideration of his researches on the 
subject of prehistoric flint implements. 26/.” 
1900, March 2st (Marquis of Salisbury). 

Mr. Rosert Drew Hicks. 

“Tn consideration of his services to classical 
— and of the failure of his sight. 
125.” 


Teacher at Trinity College, Cambridge ; | 50 


well known on the Continent as well as in 
England for his work on Aristotle. 


EXPLORERS. 
1858, February 15th (Lord Palmerston). 
Miss Mary H. L. LAnpeEr. 
**In consideration of the eminent services 
of her father, the late Mr. John Lander, who 
died from the effects of the climate whilst 


1874, March 17th (Benjamin Disraeli). 

Miss ANNA Mary LIVINGSTONE (now Mrs, 
Witson) and Miss LIVINGSTONE 
(now Mrs. Bruce). 

“Tn recognition of the value of their father’s 
geographical discoveries in Central Africa, 
502. each.” 

David Livingstone, 1813-73 (‘ D.N.B..,’ vol. 
XXxXiii.). 

1890, March 4th (Marquis of Salisbury). 

Mrs. Karte J. LivinesTone. 

“In consideration of the services rendered 
by her late father-in-law, Dr. David Living- 
stone, the African explorer, and of her inade- 
quate means of support. 50/.” 

1894, June 19th (Earl of Rosebery). 

Mrs. Amy CAMERON. 

“Tn consideration of the services rendered 
to geographical science by her late husband, 
Cont. Verney Lovett Cameron, R.N., C.B. 


Verney Lovett Cameron (1844-94) took part 
in the Abyssinian Expedition. In 1872 
appointed to an expedition to relieve Living- 
stone ; met Livingstone’s followers bearing 
his remains to the coast (‘Chambers’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary ’). 

1900, May 25th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Miss Emity Victoria Briscoe. 


exploring the River Niger, and of the 
straitened circumstances in which she was | 
placed at his decease. 50/.” 

John Lander (1807-39), African traveller ; 
was by trade a printer; died at thirty-two 
from a malady contracted in Africa (‘ D.N.B.,’ 
vol. xxxii.). 

1872, December 20th (W. E. Gladstone). 
Mrs. Louisa Cuesney. 

“Widow of the late General Chesney. In 
consideration of the services of her late 
husband in connexion with the Euphrates 
Expedition in 1835. 1002.” 

Francis Rawdon Chesney, 1789-1872, the 
explorer of the Euphrates and founder of 
the overland route to India. It was on the 
strength of Chesney’s report that De Lesseps, 
by his own frank admission, was first led to 
attempt the great enterprise of the Suez 
Canal (‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. x.). 

1873, December 26th (W. E. Gladstone). 
Lapy Constance M‘CLure. 

“In consideration of the services of her 
late husband, Vice-Admiral Sir Robert J. L. 
M‘Clure, in the exploration of the Arctic 
regions, &c. 100/.” 

Sir Robert John Le Mesurier M‘Clure, 
1807-73 (‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xxxv.). 


“In consideration of the services rendered 
to Antarctic exploration by her late father, 
Capt. John Biscoe, and of her inadequate 
means of support. 30/.” 

The Southern Continent was discovered by 
Capt. John Biscoe on the 27th of February, 
1831, and named by him Enderby Land, after 
the gentleman who had equipped him for the 
voyage. He also discovered Graham’s Land 
on February 15th, 1832 (‘ Haydn’s Dictionary 
of Dates’). 


PUBLIC SERVICE (NAVAL). 
1856, March 4th (Lord Palmerston), 
Psycue Rose ExvizaBetu Hoste. 

“Daughter of the late Admiral Sir William 
Hoste. In consideration of the naval services 
of her father, and her own destitute and 
infirm condition. 50.” 

Sir William Hoste, 1780-1828 (‘D.N.B.,’ 
vol. xxvii.). 

1873, March Ist (W. E. Gladstone). 
Mrs. Frepertck Louisa KNowLes (now 
Cawse). 

“In consideration of the heroic conduct of 
her late husband, Capt. Knowles, on the 
occasion of the loss of the Northfleet. 501.” 

The Northfleet lost off Dungeness on the 
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22nd of January, 1873, with three hundred 
lives. 

1887, July 28th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Mary L. Nem. 

“In consideration of the death of her hus- | 
band, Major Neild, R.M., from the effects of | 
a wound received while on duty at Charles- | 
town, and of her destitute condition. 1002.” | 

1888, October 25th ‘Marquis of Salisbury). 
Miss Evetyn Lucy Hewett (now BrovucHam) 
and Miss Jane Hewett (now 

“In consideration of the distinguished 
naval services of their late father, Admiral 
Sir W. N. W. Hewett, K.C.B., K.C.S.L, and 
of their destitute condition. 75/. each.” 

William Nathan Wrighte Hewett (1834-88), 
son of Dr. Hewett, physician to William IV., 
was in command ps Lancaster gun before 
Sebastopol (‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xxvi.). 


PUBLIC SERVICE (MILITARY). 
1856, March 4th (Lord Palmerston). 
Jane Catucart and Emiry Saran Catu- 
CART. 

“The two eldest daughters of the late 
Lieut.- General Sir George Cathcart. In 
consideration of the distinguished services 
of their father, and his death on the field of 
battle when in command of a division of Her 
Majesty’s forces. 100/. each.” 

1857, January 8th (Lord Palmerston). 
ANNE CATHCART. 

“In consideration of the eminent military 
services of her father, the late Lieut.-General 
Sir George Cathcart, K.C.B., who was killed 
at the battle of Inkerman, and of the narrow 
pocuniacy means in which his family have 

n left. 100/.” 

Sir George Cathcart (1794-1854). Crimean 
war; killed at Inkerman. Tablet to his 
memory in St. Paul’s (‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. ix.). 

1858, December 6th (Earl of Derby). 
Mrs. Frances MartHa Srumons (now 
MAYER). 

“Tn consideration of the military and lite- 
rary services of her husband, the late Capt. 
Simmons, and also of the eminent military 
services of her sons, two of whom lost their 
lives in action, and two of whom died from 
illness contracted in the execution of their 
duties. 751.” 

1864, June 18th (Lord Palmerston). 
Hon. Lapy INGLIs. 


“As an acknowledgment of the brilliant 
services of the late Sir J. Inglis during the 


of Lucknow, services to which may partly be 


attributed his early death. 500/. 


Sir John Eardley Wilmot Inglis, 1814-62 
(‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xxix.). 

1872, March 18th (W. E. Gladstone). 
Mrs. Mary Sroprorp. 

“Widow of Major George Montagu Stop- 
ford, of the besull Engineers. In considera- 
tion of the distinguished military services of 
od father, Field-Marshal Sir J. Burgoyne. 
” 


John Fox Burgoyne, 1782-1871 (‘D.N.B.,’ 
vol. vii.). 

1872, March 18th (W. E. Gladstone). 
Miss Sgurna HENRIETTA BURGOYNE. 

“In consideration of the distinguished 
military services of her father, Field-Marshal 
Sir J. Burgoyne. 75/.” 

1877, June 13th (Earl of Beaconsfield). 

Second grant. 

“In addition to the pension of 75/. a year 
granted in consideration of the distinguished 
military services of her late father, Field- 
Marshal Sir John Burgoyne. 75/.” 

1878, June 19th (Earl of Beaconsfield). 
Mrs. ExizaBETH SMITH. 

“In recognition of the gallant, long, and 
meritorious services of her late husband, Col. 
Thomas Laurence Smith, C.B., brother of 
General Sir Harry Smith, G.C.B. 1001.” 

*D.N.B.,’ vol. liii. 

1879, June 19th (Earl of Beaconsfield). 
Mrs. Saran EvizaBeTH MELVILL. 

“Tn recognition of the heroic conduct of 
her late husband, Lieut. and Adjutant Mel- 
vill, in saving the colours of the 24th Regi- 
ment on the eld of Isandlana. 100/.” 

British camp surprised and attacked b 
15,000 Zulus. Lieuts. Melvill and Coghill 
perished while preserving the colours 
(‘ Haydn’s Dictionary ’). 

1880, October 13th (W. E. Gladstone). 
Mrs. Lavra ARMSTRONG. 

“Tn consideration of the military services 
of her late husband, Lieut.-General James 
Wells Armstrong, C.B. 804.” 

1883, June 20th (W. E. Gladstone). 
Lapy PALLISER. 

“In recognition of the valuable services of 
her late husband, Sir William Palliser, in the 
improvement of the manufacture of pro- 
jectiles and rifled ordnance. 150.” 

1887, May 2st (Marquis of Salisbury). 

Second grant. 150/. 

Sir William Palliser, 1830-82, inventor of 


Indian Mutiny, especially the gallant defence 


Palliser shot (‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xliii.). 
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1885, April 8th (W. E. Gladstone). who died at Cape Coast Castle when Governor 
Mrs. Marion Stewart. Chief of the West African Settlements. 


“In recognition of the valuable services ‘ » . 
rendered by her son, the late Col. Hamill 1882, June 28th (W. E. Gladstone). 


Stewart, in the defence of Khartoum. 200/.” | Mrs. Atice CaLLacHan. : 
“In recognition of the excellent public 


1885, April 8th (W. E. Gladstone). service of her late husband, Mr. J. F. Calla- 
Miss Harrier Louisa Haiti Stewart and | ghan, U.M.G., Governor of the Bahamas, and 
Miss Apa Letitia STEWART. of her narrow circumstances. 50/.” 


“In recognition of the valuable services| Governor 1879-81. 
rendered by their brother, the Jate Col. 1885, December 5th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Hamill Stewart, in the defence of Khartoum. Lapy GLOVER. 


100/. each.” | In consideration of the long and meri- 
1885, June 16th (W. E. Gladstone). torious services rendered by her husband, 
Miss AncetaA Mary Power (now O’Rertty),| the late Sir John Hawley Glover, G.C.M.G. 
Miss Frances Ursuta Mary Power, .” 
and Miss Maspet Atice Mary Power | Sir John Hawley Glover, 1829-85 (‘D.N.B.,’ 
“In consideration of the services of their Vl. xxii). English colonial statesman ; 
brother, the late Mr. Frank Power, in con- Governor of Lagos In 1862 ; Special Com- 
nexion with the defence of Khartoum. 50/. of Nowfor rat me d old Coast, 1873 ; Governor 
each.” of Newfoundland. 

1890, January 15th (Marquis of Salisbury). | 1888, January 4th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
“In distinguished bashend as Crown Solicitor, Chief Justi 
uw Ba al Sir and Acting Governor of Sierra Leone, and o: 

denen. equate her destitute condition. 50/.” 

Sir Henry William Barnard (1799-1857). | 1890, November 25th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Crimea, 1854 ; Indian Mutiny, 1857; died of Mrs. Fanny ALEXANDER BARKLY. 
cholera on the 5th of July, eleven weeks be-| “In recognition of her late husband’s ser- 
fore the fall of Delhi (‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. iii.). | vices as Governor of Heligoland, and in con- 


1891, April 4th (Marquis of Salisbury). sideration of her inadequate means of support. 


Miss ANNIE CosNAHAN MACDONALD. | A. C.S. Barkly, Governor, November, 1888. 

“In consideration of the army services of Heligoland ceded to Germany June 18th, 1890; 
her late brother, Lieut.-Col. A. J. Macdonald, given up by Mr. Barkly to the new governor 
of her old age, and of her inadequate means | August 9th (‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’). 


of support. 500. 1897, February 11th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
PUBLIC SERVICE (GOVERNORS). Lapy Broome. _ 
1845, June 11th (Sir Robert Peel) '_ “Tn consideration of the public services of 
: ‘ her late husband, Sir F. N. Broome, K.C.M.G., 


Ciara Maria Susanna Lowe. especially as Governor of Western Australia, 

“ Daughter of the late General Sir Hudson | and of her own literary merits. 100/.” 

we. In consideration of the servicesof her; Sir Frederick Napier Broome, Governor 
destitute condition. 50/.” | 1882-9. 

Sir Hudson Lowe (1760-1844), Governor of | April 10th (Marquis of Sali ’ 
St. Helena from 1815 to 1821. One of his first | IP ch — a 
acts upon his arrival was, upon his own re- | “Ty ae £ the distinguished 
yility, to raise the amount allowed by, . Sie Joh 
the Government for Napoleon’s establishment , 10S Of her husband, the late Sir John Bates 


ood 8.0002. 0001. Thurston, K.C.M.G., as Governor of Fiji and 
> | l ” 


| Sir John Bates Thurston (1836-97). In 
, August 7th (W. E. Gladstone). addition to this pension the Government of 


Mrs. Henrietta JEMIMA KEATE. Fiji granted a pension of 50/.a year to each 
“Tn consideration of the long and excellent | of his five children during their minority 
service of her husband, G. W. Keate, Esq., | (‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. lvi.). 
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1898, April 29th (Marquis of Salisbury). 

Miss Lucy Branprorp Grirritu, Miss 
Branprorb GrirritH, Miss Dora BRAND- 
FORD GRIFFITH, and Miss ELIzABETH 
BraNDFORD GRIFFITH. 

“In consideration of the public services of 
their late father, Sir W. Brandford Griffith, 
formerly Governor of the Gold Coast Colony, 
-— of their straitened circumstances. 25/. 
each.” 

Governor from 1886 to end of 1894. 

1898, April 29th (Marquis of Salisbury). 

Lapy MAXWELL. 

“In consideration of the distinguished ser- 
vices of her husband the late Sir William E. 
Maxwell, as Governor of the Gold Coast 
Colony. 100/.” 

Governor 1895; died at sea, December, 
1897 (‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’). 

1900, May 25th (Marquis of Salisbury). 

Lapy BaRkKLy. 

“In recognition of the public services of 
her late husband, Sir Henry Barkly, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B , as Governor of five British 
colonies in succession. 751.” 

Sir Henry Barkly ; 1855, M. P. for Leominster; 
“firm supporter of Sir R. Peel’s commercial 
a ”; in 1849 Governor of British Guiana ; 

overnor of Jamaica, 1853-6 ; then Governor 
of Victoria, 1863 ; Mauritius, 1870 ; Cape of 


Good Hope til! December, 1876 (‘ Men of the | 


Time’). 
BRITISH RESIDENT AT THE COURT OF 
PERAK. 


1875, December 30th (Benjamin Disraeli). 

Miss Frorence Emity Sopuia Mr. 
ArtHur and Miss CoNnsTANCE 
ALIcE Brrcu. 

“In recognition of the services of their 
father, the late Mr. J. W. W. Birch, British 
Resident at the Court of Perak, and in con- 
sideration of the sad circumstances in which 
they are placed by his untimely death. 
751. each.” 

Mr. J. W. W. Birch issued a proclamation 
November Ist, 1875, and was suddenly 
attacked and killed on the following day 
(‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’). 


AMBASSADOR. 
1880, October 13th (W. E. Gladstone). 

Hon. Louisa CHARLOTTE CANNING and Hon. 
Mary EizasetH CaNnnina, with the 
benefit of survivorship. 

“In consideration of the long and most 
distinguished public service of the late Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe. 5007.” 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe was born in 


Clement’s Lane on November 4th, 1786; he 
was first cousin of George Canning, the 
minister. While ambassador at Constanti- 
nople he obtained the firman_ which autho- 
rized him to send Layard to Nineveh at his 
own personal expense, and he presented 
the fruits of the famous excavations to the 
British Museum. He opened the way to the 
explorations at Budrum in 1846, and presented 
the frieze to the British Museum. When 
Turkey was in sore straits, he observed the 
foundations being laid of a new summer 
palace, and ordered the boatman to row 
straight to the Sultan, where a few minutes 
conversation ended in stopping the works. 
When Mohammed Aly Pasha, the minister 
for the navy and brother-in-law of the Sultan, 
had wantonly murdered a Greek concubine, 
he refused to receive the ruffian, with the 
message, “Tell the Sultan that an English 
ambassador can never admit to his presence 
a cruel assassin,” and the minister had to be 
dismissed (‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. viii.). 


CONSULS. 
1884, January 30th (W. E. Gladstone), 
Mrs. Marte ANTOINETTE MONCRIEFF. 

“In consideration of the narrow circum- 
stances in which she has been left on the 
death of her husband, Commander L. N. 
Moncrieff, R.N., who was killed in the dis- 
charge of his duties as Her Majesty’s Consul 
at Suakim. 100/.” 

1885, August 24th (Marquis of Salisbury). 

Second grant. 30/. 

1887, September 27th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Mary 

“In consideration of the services of her 
late husband, Mr. Thomas J. Hutchinson 
M.D., of Her Majesty’s Consular Service, an 
of his literary attainments. 20/.” 

Thomas Joseph Hutchinson, 1820-85 (* Cas- 
sell’s Biographical Dictionary’), Consul in 
South America; wrote on the Niger, Peru, 
and Brittany (Sonnenschein’s ‘The Best 
Books’). 


1889, January 23rd (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. KaTHERINE P. PALGRAVE. 

“In consideration of the literary services 
of her late husband, of his long service in 
trying climates, and of her inadequate means 
of support. 50/.” 

Willtam Gifford Palgrave, 1826-88, Arabic 
scholar, was employed by the Government 
in Abyssinia. is chief work is ‘ Narrative 
of a Year's Journey through Central and 
Eastern Arabia.’ In 1880 Consul-General in 
Siam. He was a brother of Sir Reginald Pal- 
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ve, author of ‘ Cromwell’ and other works 
Cassell’s Biographical Dictionary’). 

1895, May 16th (Earl of Rosebery). 
Lapy HamMILron. 

“Tn consideration of the public services of 
her late husband, Sir R. G. C. Hamilton, 
K.C.B. 1501.” 

Sir Robert Hamilton (1802-87) ; ten years 
resident with Holkar at Indore ; 1854, Go- 
vernor-General’s Agent for Central India 
(‘Cassell’s Biographical Dictionary ’). 

1899, June 14th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Lapy ALABASTER. 

**In consideration of the public services of 
her late husband, Sir Chaloner Alabaster, 
a M.G., formerly Consul-General at Canton. 
1000. 

1899, June 14th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Louisa Mary Rawson-WALKER. 

“In consideration of the services of her late 
husband, Mr. Edward Henry Rawson- Walker, 
Consul at Manila, and in view of the special 
circumstances which led to his decease. 100/.” 

1900, February 13th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Camitta McMaster. 

“In consideration of the murder of her late 

husband, Mr. Joseph Edward McMaster, while 


in discharge of his duties as Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Beira. 100/.” 


PUBLIC SERVICE (CIVIL). 
1856, November 15th (Lord Palmerston). 
Mrs. JANE MarGaret BackHovuse (now 
JEUDWINE). 

“Tn consideration of the distressed circum- 
stances in which she has been left at the 
death of her husband, Mr. George Canning 
Backhouse, who was murdered while dis- 
charging the duties of Her late Majesty’s 
Commissary Judge at Havannah. 1002.” 


1856, November 29th (Lord Palmerston). 

Fanny Anne Hay (now ANDERSON). 

“Tn consideration of the long and faithful 
services of her father in the Admiralty de- 
partments, and of the straitened circum- 
stances in which she is now placed. 501.” 

1866, July 9th (Earl Russell). 

Mrs. Avecusta Mary Ann De ves Broven- 
Toy and Susan  CaRIsTINE 
ARBUTHNOT. 

“In consideration of the long and dis- 
tinguished services of their late father, Mr. 
George Arbuthnot, as an officer of the 
Treasury. 100i.” 


Treasury from the 18th of 1820, until 
his death, 28th of July, 1865. In February, 
1843, he was Sir Robert Peel's private secre- 
tary (‘D.N.B.,’ vol. ii.) 


1868, June 19th (Benjamin Disraeli). 
Miss Marra Susan Rye. 

“In consideration of her services to the 
public in promoting, by emigration and 
otherwise, the amelioration of the condition 
of working women. 70/.” 

Hon. secretary for twenty-seven years for 
the Society for Promoting Emigration of 
Children to Canada. 


1869, April 5th (W. E. Gladstone). 
Mrs. CaroLtineE McKenna. 


“In consideration of the legal services of 
—j late husband, Mr. Jeremiah McKenna. 


1870, February 19th (W. E. Gladstone). 
Mrs. Cuartotre J. THOMPSON. 

“In consideration of the labours of her late 
husband, Mr. Thurston Thompson, as Official 
Photographer to the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, and of his personal services to the late 
Prince Consort. 40/.” 


1870, June 18th (W. E. Gladstone). 

Miss MARGARET CATHERINE FFENNELL, Miss 
MARK FFENNELL, and Mrs. 
CHARLOTTE CARLISLE, formerly FFENNELL, 
wife of Capt. Thomas Carlisle, jointly, 
and to the survivors or survivor of them. 

“In recognition of the labours of their 
father in connexion with the salmon fisheries 

of the United Kingdom. 30/.” 


Same date. 


Second grant. 10/. each. 


1871, April 24th (W. E. Gladstone). 
Mrs. WINIFREDE Mary Wyse. 
“ In consideration of the diplomatic services 
of her uncle, Sir Thomas Wyse, and of her 
own limited circumstances. 100/.” 
Sir Thomas Wyse (1791-1862), politician 
and diplomatist. After nine years at Stony- 
hurst entered Trinity College, Dublin. With 
Richard Lalor Sheil, Wyse stood for co. 
Waterford, but resigned in favour of O’Con- 
nell. Voted for the 1832 Reform Bill, aboli- 
tion of slavery, repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
an extension of popular education. Married, 
March, 1821, Letitia, daughter of Lucien 
Bonaparte (‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. lxiii.). 

Joun C. FRANcts. 
(To be continued.) 


George Arbuthnot (1802-65) ; served in the 
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WORKS OF CHARLES DIBDIN. 


As part of the necessary preparation for an 
account (now near completion) of the life of 
my great-grandfather, Charles Dibdin, I have 
constructed a bibliography relating to his | 
productions and those of other members of 
the family. It is by no means exhaustive, 
but yet is, I believe, very much better than 
could be easily produced by any one else. 
The publication in these columns of so much 
of it as relates to Charles Dibdin will there- 
fore have a twofold usefulness. For those 
who are interested in such matters it will 
be a helpful contribution to the study of a 
voluminous author and composer hitherto 
all but ignored by the bibliographer; for 
myself it will probably be the means of 
attracting from the well-informed readers of 
*N. & Q’ some valuable additional matter, | 
and perhaps some corrections. All such | 
benefactions will be thankfully accepted, and | 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE | 


in due season acknowledged. I may perhaps | 
be permitted to add here that, although near | 
the end of my Jabours, I am still able to) 
incorporate any new matter of value that 
may come to me, either direct or through 
these columns ; and [ shall be most grateful 
for assistance in the effort to produce a life 
of Charles Dibdin which shall be a satis- | 
factory and final account of that remarkable 
man. I am especially anxious to hear of | 
letters and other MS. matter by or concerning 
him ; doubtless there are many things of this 
kind unknown to me, and they are almost | 
invariably of great value. If our Editor will 
permit, I shall append to the bibliography a 
number of queries: they will relate to matters 
that have, as yet, baffled my attempts at! 
investigation, and will therefore be peculiarly 
suitable for the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ Trans- 
atlantic readers may be able to tell me of 
American editions about which I know 
nothing. 
All entries which I have not been able to 
authenticate by personal scrutiny will be 
marked with an asterisk. Most of the items 
described are in my own collection or that of 
Mr. Julian Marshall, who has for years been 
a most zealous and friendly helper. But for 
him, I think I should scarcely have persevered 


-in a task whose great difficulty has often dis- 


concerted me; certainly without his help and 
counsel it would not have been half so well 
done. I have used the British Museum) 
largely, but inability to spend much time in| 
London, and the great counter-attractions 
(when I have been there) of Mr. Marshall's 
valuable library, have prevented me from 


exhausting the endless, but in such matters 
rather unwieldy, resources of our great 
national treasure-house. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

1760. *Six ballads mentioned by Charles Dibdin 
in his * Professional Life,’ 1803 (vol. i. p. 18), pub- 
lished by Thompson, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, after 
Dibdin had “procured them to be performed by 
the notorious Mr. Kear, of stentorian memory, at 
Finch’s Grotto.” 


These were retailed at three-halfpence apiece. 


I have not identified them. 

1763 [British Museum date]. A Collection of 
English Songs and Cantatas. Compos’d by Mr. 
Chas. Dibdin. Opera Primo [sic]. Printed for the 
Author, & sold at his lodgings, the Shoe and 
Saddle Warehouse, Catherine Street, in the Strand. 
Upright folio, n.d. List of 96 subscribers for 136 
copies. 10 leaves, of which 14 pp. contain music. 

1765. The Shepherd’s Artifice, a 
toral. Written and composed by Mr. Dibdin. 
London: T. Becket and P. A. De Hondt. Two acts. 
Libretto, 32 pp. small 8vo. 


Except two songs in collections, I do not 


|find that the music was published. First 


performed 1764 

1767. Love in the City (written by Isaac Bicker- 
staff), afterwards revived (in 1778) as ‘ The Romp.’ 
Dibdin wrote some of the music, which, 
however, on the title-page of the libretto is 
said to be “compiled by the author.” I have 
not seen a score. 

1768. Lionel and Clarissa; or, a School for Fathers, 
comic opera, three acts (written by I. Bickerstaff), 
“the music composed by eminent masters.” Lon- 
don: Printed for the Author, and sold by J. John- 
ston, the corner of York Street, Covent Garden. 
Ornate engraved title, oblong folio, 77 pp., n.d. 
Another issue, probably printed from the 
saine plates, was published London, Broderip 
& Wilkinson. A later issue (oy J. Johnston), 
with type-printed title, has only ‘A School 
for Fathers’ as title. This piece was first 
given at Covent Garden, and after at Rich- 
mond and Drury Lane, in 1768, as ‘ Lionel and 
Clarissa’; subsequently there was added ‘A 
School for Fathers’ in 1770. At the fifth 
representation the earlier title was dropped, 
but it was eventually reverted to. The piece 
was acted for many years. Dibdin composed 
the greater part of the music. 

1768. Lionel & Clarissa, a comic opera, adapted 
for the German flute, violin, hautboy, and guittar. 
London: John Johnston. Oblong 8vo, 32 pp., n.d. 
Songs in ‘ Lionel and Clarissa’ issued as sepa- 
rate sheets 

Hope and Fear, Immortal Pow’rs, When a man 
of Fashion. Dublin: Rhames, n.d. 

1768. The Padlock, comic opera, two acts (written 
by Isaac Bickerstaff), ‘‘the music by Mr. Dibdin.” 
London: J. Johnston, at the music shop near 
Northumberland House. Oblong folio, 41 PP 
ornate engraved title. Ded. to Mrs. Garrick, n. 
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This is probably the first of a good many 
editions. Charles Dibdin says nearly three 
sets of plates were worn out in thirteen 
years. On the title of one edition (upright 
bolio, 43 pp., no dedication, price 6s.) is :— 
“The former edition being very —— or 
engraved, it has been Revised, Corrected, an 
Engraved again, and the Songs and Overture may 
be had in single numbers.” 
This is published at No. 15, Holborn, by F——. 
The name is obliterated in the two copies I 
have seen. Mr. Marshall suggests F. Linley. 
1768. The Songs in the Comic Opera of ‘ The Pad- 
lock’ adapted for the German Flute. Price ls. 6d. 
en John Johnston and Longman, Lukey & 


‘0. 
1768. Damon & Phillida, comic opera, in two acts, 
altered from Cibber, “with the addition of new 
songs and chorusses.” Drury Lane. ‘“ The music 
entirely new composed by Mr. Dibdin.” London: 
W. Griffin, 1768, 8vo, 27 pp., price 1s. 
This is ‘ Love in a Riddle’ with the dialogue 
reduced to prose, and five new lyrical pieces. 
1768. Damon & Phillida, for the voice and harpsi- 
chord or violin. Composed by Mr. Dibdin. Lon- 
don: C. & 8. Thompson, n.d. Oblong folio, nod 
1769. *The Maid the Mistress, produced at 
Ranelagh, 1769. 
I have been unable to trace this publication. 
1769. *The Captive, comic opera, two acts. a 
market. Written by L. Bickerstaff, music partly 
by Dibdin. 
The libretto was printed “for W. Griffin,” but 


I have not seen the music. 
1769. The Recruiting Sergeant, a new musical 


entertainment...... compos’d by Charles Dibdin. 
London: C. & 8. Thompson, n.d. Upright folio, 
pp. 46, price 6s. 

A later edition published by Longman & 
Broderip, price 6s. Written by Bickerstaff, 
performed at Ranelagh and Drury Lane. 

1769. In the Universal Museum for April, 1769, 
is “‘a new song set by Mr. Dibdin” (in some issues 
Bibdin), which begins ‘There was a fair maiden, 
her name it was Gillian.” 

The air is that of ‘The Jolly Young Water- 
man.’ 

1769. The Ephesian Matron, or the Widow’s 
Tears, a comic serenata (by Bickerstaff). The 
music by Charles Dibdin: Performed at Ranelagh, 
rice 6s. London: John Johnston, n.d. Oblong 
Olio, 43 and 4 pp. 

E. Drsprin. 

Morningside, Sudworth Road, New Brighton. 

(To be continued.) 


“Wicken”” = Wyxkes.— The Wicken, in 
South Northamptonshire, mentioned by J. B. 


| of the manors Wyke Dyve and Wyke Hamon. 
|The parishes became united, and the name 
| popu a given to them—the Wykes, or, as 

the people called them, the Wyken (-en, sign 
| of the plural)—became the name of the new 
| parish and of the village. I remember that 
'a gentleman hunting up the Washington 
igree told me that he was nonplussed 
| for months in trying to find Wyke 
| He never suspected Wicken. K. 


| “ Wenrt.”—I have lately examined in the 
'museum at Bury St. Edmunds a vellum 
| manuscript written in a hand of the fifteenth 
| century. It contains copies of three or four 
| wills of persons who had made charitable 
bequests to the town, and terriers of the 
land bequeathed. One of these is entitled 
|in a later hand ‘ Rentall of Jankin Smyth’s 
lands.’ I read it, and made the following 
extracts :— 

‘Half [an] acre of lond lyeth in the same went 
betwene the lond perteyning to the tenement of 
Wegerys on the west side and the lond of the 
maner of Berton on the est side and butteth upon 
the lond of the tenement of Wegerys northword 
and southword upon the lond of the maner of 

rton.” 

**ij acres lye in the same feld in Nedirfurlong 
betwene the lond of the maner of Berton on the 
west side,” &c. 

Further on I found :— 

“And ix acres & j halfe rode sumtyme of Johne 
ys of heseaa lyeth att Nettyl merewent and Grene- 


The word “went” occurs four or five times 
in the terrier, and in all cases it appears to 
be equivalent to “ feld,” though in Halliwell 
the meaning given is “furlong.” The word 
strikes me as being of considerable value, 
on account of its possible occurrence in 
lace-names. One thinks of Wentworth, 
| Derwent, Venta Belgarum (Winchester), 
Venta Icenorum, Venta Silurum, &c. 
express no opinion, however, as to the 
origin of these names. S. O. Appy. 


Dows1nc.—Mr. James Mansergh, the Presi- 
|dent of the Institution of Civi Engineers, 
touched upon this subject last November in 
his address, which has appeared in print. To 
most men of science the reported achieve- 
ments of the “dowser” are on a par with the 
rogueries of Sir Walter Scott’s Douster- 
swivel, but both men of science and folk- 
lorists will be interested in what Mr. 
Mansergh has to say about “divining by 
rod.” It is perhaps not so well known as 


(9™ S. vii. 442), is an interesting instance of it ought to be that Mr. W. F. Barrett, 
& place-name being altered so as to disguise Professor of ee Physics in the 
the original name. The parish of Wicken was Royal College of Science for Ireland, has 


formerly twoparishes,namedfromformerlords presented two papers on the subject to the 
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Society for Psychical Research, which cover 
442 pages of the Society’s 


VANISHING LONDON AND THE LONDON 
County Councrii.—The following notice to 
the workmen employed in demolishing the 
houses required for the great “ improve- 
ments” in Central London affords a good 
illustration of “how to do it,” and seems 
well worthy of preservation in the pages of 
‘N. & Q.’ as setting a good example to other 
corporations :— 

Lonpon County CouNcIL. 
Strand Improvements and New Street from 
Melber to the Strand. 
REWARD. 

If any workman comes across any out-of-the-wa 
object or substance imbedded in the soil in whic 
he is working, he is required to at once hand the 
same over to the foreman or clerk of works. Any 
find which is of geological or antiquarian value may 

rove to the property of the London County 

uncil, and a reward will be given to the finder, 
and will be paid at once on application to 
he Clerk of the Council, 
County House, Spring Gardens, Charing Cross. 
R. Crark. 
Walthamstow, 


CHarLes Cotton, Port anp ANGLER.—I 
have recently obtained a folio of Cotton’s 
translation of the ‘ Life of the Duke of Esper- 
non,’ printed in 1670. Inside the volume 
(formerly in the Tixall library) was an old 
letter without name or date, but which, by 
comparison, is evidently in the handwriting 
of Chas. Cotton himself, in which case it is of 
great interest, as it appears to elucidate an 
obscure portion of his life which is referred 
to in the memoir prefixed to his portion of 
Walton and Cotton’s ‘Complete Angler.’ The 
passage is, “In which undertaking [?.c., this 
translation] he was interrupted by an appoint- 
ment to some place or post, which he hints at 
in the preface, but did not hold long.” 

The letter is as follows, and is copied ver- 
batim :— 

“Sr When I was last wt y* I aquanted y" how 
S* Thomas [Ingram had aquanted me how he was 
by his magestyes order to send downe a comytyon 
to me & others to exammyne dyvers wasts offenses 
& losses his Magesty suffered in Needwood & y® 
Honor of Tutbury. I am through his Magestyes 

ratyouse Favor his lieutennant off y* Forrest & his 

igh Steward off y° Honor of Tutbury. I then like- 
wise tould y" I conceaved I had reason to beelieve 
iff ye commytyon weare Full itt would tuch some 
persons y* would endevor to avoyd itt & I have 
some assurance now it is so For y* commytyon 
a coppy off w* y° Chauncelor sent mee to peruse is 
I conceave defective in wt I Feared itt would For 
itt gives us Full power to fynd out all trespases in 


+ woods & game but y° greatest prejudice his 
Magesty suffers in is his grants of offyces ; in grants | 


off Lands concealements off Lands & incrochments. 
I have given St Tho: Ingram an answer by a letter 
For hee writt to mee to know my opynyon off y* 
comytyon.” 

It does not appear to whom the letter was 
written, but it was probably sent from Beres- 
ford Hall, Derbyshire, about 1667. 

H. T. WAKE. 
Fritchley, Derby. 


Tue Letters or Junrus.— Now that 
there is evidently a disposition to revive 
this controversy, it may be in lace to 
note the following letter addressed to the 
Standard on 1 April :— 

Sir, —It is well known that Dr. Parr used to 
boast that he knew who was the author of “Junius.” 
The late Dr. Whorwood, rector of Willoughby, 
near Daventry—who was for many years a resident 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford—once told me 
that, when speaking on the subject of Junius’s 
letters to Dr. Routh, the latter said: “‘ Dr. Parr 
told me, Sir, that a Mr. York, in the Foreign Office, 
a brother of the then Dean of Norwich, was the 
author of ‘ Junius.’” H. ALGar. 


W. B. H. 


Srace-Coacn Drivers.—The Daily Tele- 
graph of July 4th contains the following :— 

‘** By the death of Mr. Stephen Philpott, of Dover, 
in his eighty-ninth year, the last of the mail stage- 
coach drivers between London and the Kent coast 
has passed away, to the regret of many friends. He 
ove, nom drove the mail-coach between the capital 
and the Kentish seaport for many years, and when 
the railway superseded that method of conveyance 
for the mails he drove the mail-coach between 
London and Herne Bay. Naturally, he had man 
interesting reminiscences of old times, and was fon 
of telling how, when driving from London to Dover, 
he met Ftass Albert proceeding to the metropolis 
for his marriage with Queen Victoria. Mr. Philpott 
drove the first coach in the funeral procession of the 
Duke of Wellington from Walmer Castle.” 


N. 8. S. 


SPELLING oF Proper Names.—The spelling 
of old names, classical or otherwise, is often 
really absurd, owing to the purely arbitrar 
and senseless way in which letters are aimed, 
dropped, or added, sometimes to such an 
extent that one has to look twice before 
recognizing the word under its strange garb. 
Slight alteration is occasionally necessary to 
fit a name for English lips, but for the per- 
nicious habit of latinizing every Greek name 
there is no excuse—a habit so deeply rooted 
that we may well despair of ever changing 
it. But it is Northern names that have 
received the hardest and most meaningless 
treatment: it is rare to find two books that 
spell the name, for instance, of a Scandinavian 
in the same way. English histories are the 
chief offenders here. I have seen Hakon 
spelt Hacon, Hako, Haco, and Hacho ; for 
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some reason Ragnar has been altered to 
Regnar ; Thorir to Thori and Thore ; while, 
as a last instance, Olaf Tryggvi's son (Icel. 
O'lafr Tryggvason) has seen many strange 
phases. Besides Olaf and Olave (the former 
of which is quite legitimate, to adapt 
the name to our language), we find Trygg- 
vason, Tryggveson, Tryggvison, and—worst 
of all—Trygveson. ion other instances 
might be quoted. The marvel is what 
induces people to adopt these wonderful 
transformations. One would imagine that 
@ man professing to write on a subject 
would at least make himself acquainted 
with the correct forms of his proper names 
and, on being acquainted with them, would 
not so carefully avoid communicating his 
knowledge to others. E. R. E. 


Mercy to Animmats.—A writer in the 
Atheneum for 25 May, alluding to Hogarth, 
says :— 

** He was the first of English painters (we might 
indeed, write European artists) who frequently and 
urgently pleaded for mercy to animals in the service 
of man.” —P. 669. 

To this it may be well to append the following 

sage from the Quarterly Review of last 

ctober. The writer, referring to Leonardo 
da Vinci, says :— 

“ He could tame the most fiery horses, and would 
never allow any living creature to be hurt or ill- 
treated.”—P. 398. 

ASTARTE. 


Lime-Tree. — Prof. Skeat remarks in his 
‘Etymological Dictionary’ that the word 
lime as applied to the tree now generally 
so called Scmetie it was always united 
as one word with tree, often, e.g. in ‘ Rees’s 
Cyclopedia,’ without hyphen) is the result 
a two successive corruptions, /ind becoming 
line, and line afterwards becoming lime. He 
says, “The change from line to lime does 
not seem to be older than about a.p. 1700.” 
Apparently, however, he forgot to consult 
Evelyn’s ‘Sylva,’ for in that work, the first 
edition of which is dated 1664, chap. xiii. is 
* Of the Lime-tree,’ which is a through- 


out. Lynn. 
Blackheath, 


THe TrystiInc Oak IN 
following recent cutting is deserving of pre- 
servation in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

**In a short time, remarks the Leeds Mercury, a 
unique ceremony of interest to readers of Sir Walter 
Scott will take me on the confines of the West 
Riding and Derbyshire. Some time ago the old 
Trysting Oak in Harthill Walk, so frequently men- 


tioned in ‘Ivanhoe,’ was felled to the ground in 
order to preserve the trunk. The tree was one of 
the oldest in England, and is described by Scott as 


being venerable when siege was laid to the Castle 
of Torquilstone. The tree stood on the estate of 
the Duke of Leeds, whose agent, Mr. Mozey, is 
devoted to Scott. By his instructions the tree was 
taken down, and the trunk will be preserved on the 
lawn in front of Mr. Mozey’s house. A young oak 
tree is to be planted by the Duchess of Leeds on 
the site of the Trysting Tree. At the ceremon 

some interesting information will be given regard- 
ing. Scott’s connexion with the neighbourhood 
which he so vividly describes in the pages of 
‘Ivanhoe’; and the sites of Torquilstone Castle, 
| Rotherwood, and Copmanhurst will be located. 
| Several places lay claim to the honour of having 
| suggested Torquilstone—notably the castle of the 
| Salvins, at Thorpe-Salvin in Yorkshire, and Castile 
| Hill Farm, an old farmhouse in Whitwell, Derby- 
| shire, and the old Manor House at Todwick, in 
Yorkshire. Thorpe-Salvin Castle is mentioned in 
the novel most probably under the pseudonym of 
Rotherwood, whilst Copmanhurst is believed by 
many to be identical with St. John’s Church, 
Throapham. However, these and other questions 
will be settled when the ceremony above alluded to 


takes place.” 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Ripinc tHE Stanc.—The Craven Herald 
of 31 May records the observing of an 
ancient custom that appears to be less 
frequent (happily) than in former days :— 

“This queer custom, to mark disapproval of the 
breaking of the marriage contract, was observed [at 
Redmire] on the evenings of the 20th, 2Ist, and 
22nd inst. Rumour had been rife for some time past, 
and the inhabitants, though quiet and passive in the 
ordinary way, showed their feelings in an unusual 
manner. In accordance with the ancient custom a 
man of straw was made, then a cart was obtained, 
and the young bloods of the village, in all the glory 
of war paint, and with grim determination stamped 
on every feature, proceeded to parade the streets 
with the usual war cry: ‘It’s neither for your part 
nor my part that I ride the stang.’ his was 
renewed on three successive nights, and then, after 
he had tried to commit suicide by taking ‘gun- 
powder pills’ or a ‘ paraffin bath,’ the man of straw 
was burnt amidst the cheers and groans of some 
hundreds of onlookers, many from the surrounding 
villages. One of the ‘ protectors of the peace’ was 
present, but this did not act as a deterrent. The 
proceedings closed somewhere about midnight. 

Ider inhabitants say it is about twenty-five years 
since a similar scene was witnessed in a case of 
wife-beating.” 

B. BELcHER. 
Bibury, Glos. 
{See x. 477, 519; xii. 411, 483; S. iv. 378 

4% §. iv. 160; 5% S. v. 109,253; xi. 66; 6S. vi. 425; 

7% iii. 367; 8% S. iv. 267.) 

Fitz Concerning this 
historic personage, in my note at 9 5. vii. 
123 I stated that though it was — certain 
that he was a son of Aldeline, of Thorpe, near 
Pontefract, and had a brother named Ralph, 
I had seen nothing actually to prove that he 


was the brother William of Ralph Fitz Alde- 
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line, of Aldfield, near Ripon. That they were 
identical was the very probable suggestion 
first made by the author of ‘The Norman 
People’; but neither he nor Mr. Round 
(‘ Feudal England,’ p. 518) could have known 
anything beyond the fact that two brothers 
of these names, sons of an Aldeline, occurred 
in different parts of Yorkshire about the same 
date. The author of ‘The Norman People’ 
made further speculations about the descent 
of William Fitz Aldeline which are ground- 


ess. 

The following note by Mr. W. Paley Bail- 
don in ‘ Yorkshire Inquisitions,’ vol. i. p. 283, 
now clearly indicates that Aldeline was the 
holder of Thorpe as well as Aldfield :— 

“ Assize Roll, York, 1245-6. John de Curtenay 
was summoned to warrant to Alexander de Ledes 
one third of a knight’s fee in Kirkby which Alan de 
Aldfeud had claimed against him in the court of 
Roger de Mubray.” 

That John de Courtenay was a son o 
William Fitz Aldeline is a new fact made 
known by my note. Alan was the grandson 
of Ralph. Outeide the chartulary of Foun- 
tains Abbey I have only met with Aldeline 
de Aldfeld himself once, witnessing the 
charter (1135-40) of Earl Alan granting 
Masham to Roger de Mowbray. The history 
of Thorpe, however, reveals a previous genera- 
tion or two. 

Radulph was the name of the Domesday 
tenant of this Thorpe, who held this manor 
of Ibert de Laci rat pe Deny it seems, his butler, 
for so styled (Pincerna) Radulph gave two 
garbs and the tithes of the mill here to 
the chapel of St. Clement in Pontefract 
Castle. The same early memorandum which 
records this donation states that Radulphus 
fil’ Edeline gave two garbs in Stubbs in 
Hensall (‘ Mon. Angl.,’ i. 660). We seem here 
to have an earlier Ralph Fitz Aldeline, but 
named from his mother in this case. Alde- 


‘graphing on 22 June a summary of Capt. 
| => report on his observations while 
United States military attaché with the 
British forces in South Africa, includes the 
sentence, “Caution the British have not ; but 
|they just bunt ahead, and take the conse- 
uences.” “Bunt ahead” sounds like English 
ialect, but “ jug-handled” appears distinc- 
tively American. OLITICIAN. 


Qurrics, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Sm Humpuery D’Wyvitit.—Can any one 
tell me what authority Sir Bernard Burke 
has for the statement in his ‘ Landed Gentry’ 


¢| that “Sir Humphery D’Wyvill was knight of 


| Slingsby Castle, and — on the Roll of 
| Battle Abbey as one of the companions in arms 
of the Conqueror”? No such name appears 
in Domesday in connexion with Slingsby 
and in the Duchess of Cleveland’s edition o 
the Battle Abbey Roll, under the head of 
‘ Viville, we have “ Hugh de Guidville came 
to England 1066, and 1086 held in Northants 
and Leicester (D.B.).” The ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ repeats the statement of 
Sir B. Burke, but gives no authority for it. 
ArtTuurR Brooks. 


Crviz War: Storminc or Lincorn.—Can 
any one kindly furnish the names of the 
twenty captains (Cavaliers) taken prisoners 
by the Earl of Manchester on 2 May, 1644, 
| or give a reference to a work containing full 
details of the affair? Josepn F. Carrer. 
Kimbolton, Huntingdonshire. 


Bapcrs.—In the Retrospective Review, 1827- 


line was one of those Christian names with a | 1828, occurs the A, B, of an alphabet of badges, 


Latin suffix the Normans gave to daughters 
as well as sons. A. 8. Exwis. 
Westminster. 


American SLanc.—It would be impossible 
to mention in ‘N. & Q.’ all fresh develop- 
ments of American slang, but two specimens 
recently given in our newspapers in con- 
nexion with various phases of public affairs 
deserve to be noted. The New York corre- 
spondent of the Standard, in a communica- 
tion which appeared on 1 June, recorded that 
Mr. Moore, president of the American Pro- 
tective Tariff League, had observed, “ Pre- 
sident McKinley remains opposed to jug- 
handled or one-sided reciprocity”; and 
Reuter’s Washington correspondent, tele- 


—— written by Harris, afterwards Sir 


arris Nicolas. Any information which 
would lead to the discovery of the remainder 
of the MS., if indeed it ever existed, would 
be much esteemed. J. Foster. 
21, Boundary Road, N.W. 


Pictures or TavERNs.—Can any of your 
correspondents tell me where I can fin 
ictures of “The Cheshire Cheese”; “The 
Jrown,” in Islington Lower Road ; “ High- 
bury Barn”; “The White Conduit House”; 
“The Grecian Coffee House”; “ The Temple 
Exchange Coffee House”; “The Globe Tavern,” 
in Fleet Street ; “The Chapter Coffee House,” 
in Paternoster Row ; all representing them 


as they were during the last half of the 
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eighteenth century? I also want to find the 

European Magazine for January, 1803, which 

contains a contemporary print of Green 

Arbor Court when Goldsmith was living 

there. Cuas. WELSH. 
110, Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. 


Tue Drorrs pe L’Homme.—lI shall be 
obliged to any one who will tell me where 
there is an accessible copy of the print, by 
Duncan after Huggins, of the destruction of 
this ship by Sir Edward Pellew in 1797. 
There does not seem to be one in the British 
Museum. J. K. Laventon. 


“Or wHom” For “Wuose.”—Is the use of 
“of whom” in any way objectionable in “ the 
man to the care of whom the child was left ”? 
Would an English boy be allowed to write 
this in a piece of composition? If the use is 


found in quite modern authors or in those of 
an earlier date? E. ScHULENBURG. 


Recorper or NorrincHam. —1 shall be 
lad of any information as to the history, 
Reale. or descent of William Fletcher (query, 
of Makeney, co. Derby), who was Recorder 
of Nottingham about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. 

BernarD P. ScaTTERGOOD. 

Moorside, Far Headingley, Leeds. 


Dr. Gentranus Harvet.—Where can in- 


formation be found about Dr. Gentianus | 


Harvet, a theologian who wrote an ‘ Epistle’ 
in or about 1598? C. A. J. SKEEL. 
Westfield College, Hampstead. J 


*Tae Synacocue.’—At the end of the sixth 
edition of George Herbert’s ‘Temple,’ which 
l recently picked up, I find a set of poems, 
the title-page of which runs as follows :— 
“The Synagogue ; or, the Shadow of the Temple. 
3 poems, and private ejaculations. In imita- 
tion of Mr. George Herbert. The Second Edition, 
corrected and enlarged. London, Printed by J. L. 
for Philemon Stephens, at the Gilded Lion in Paul’s 
Churchyard. 1647.” 

Will some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly give 
information respecting this book of poems ? 
D. Smrra. 

Fir Vale, Sheffield. 

{It is . Christopher Harvey, M.A., vicar of 
Clifton. For full information consult ‘ D.N.B.’ 


Cunpy Fairy, Kent.—References wanted 
to sources of information of this family, 
most probably from Lincolnshire, who held 
(probably gave their name to) Cundy or 
Cundies Hall in the parish of Whitstable, 
held from the manor of Wickhambreux, Kent. 


| 
3 on the Holyhead Road to Hockliffe,’ in the 


a correct one, would it be more likely to be | reign” (Lang, * Magic an 


Walter de Clifford (0d. 1221). The male line 

of the Cundies ended in a William Cundy 

about the end of the fourteenth or beginning 

of the fifteenth century, exact date not 

ascertainable. ArtTuur Hussey. 
Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Tae or Caricut.—In an_ article in 
last February’s Fortnightly upon ‘The Golden 
Bough’ (see 9** 8. vii. pp. 79, 119) Mr. Lang 
says :— 

“T am not convinced that the ghastly priest 
represented vegetation and endured the duel ordeal 
as a commutation of the yearly sacrifice, though 
there is a kind of parallel in the case of the King of 
Calicut.” 

What is “the case of the King of Calicut”? 
M. C. L. 

(“The King of Calicut, on the Malabar coast 

used to cut his throat in — after a twelve years 
Religion,’ p. 98).] 


Asa Porrery.—I am anxious to know 
who were the makers of pottery marked 
“ Alba,” and if such pottery is now scarce. I 
have searched Chaffers’s ‘Marks and Mono- 
grams,’ but do not find it mentioned. Perhaps 
some of your readers can inform me. 

CHARLES Drury. 


De Crare.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q!’ 


oblige me with information regarding Alex- 


ander or Reimund de Clare, who flourished 
about the end of the twelfth century ? 
P. RepMonp. 


Tae Ovpest Licensep House tn ENGianp. 
—In a descriptive article on ‘A Cycle Ride 


| Daily News of 22 September last, the writer 


described how, at or near St. Albans, 
**down in a hollow there stands to be seen, if we 


| had time to turn aside for it, a bowed and bent old 
| inn—‘ The Fighting Cocks’—which claims to be the 


oldest licensed house in England. However that 
may be, it is at least wonderfully picturesque.” 

I presume there is no means of proving what 
tavern in England holds the oldest licence. 


| When did the licensing system in any form 


| 


arise ? James Hooper. 
Norwich. 
{For articles on omy licensing see 6" S. vii. 8, 
The “ Fighting Cocks” at St. Albans and 
other old inns are discussed 8 S. vii. 225, 273.] 


“CorNE BOTE.”—In ‘Morte Arthure’ 
(E.E.T.S.), ll. 1786, 1837, when Sir Cador 
threatens that his foeman shall have “ corne 
bote,” he seems to mean that he shall have 
such requital (“ bote”) as he by his deeds has 
chosen (“corne”). The irony of this applica- 
tion of the word suits the mood of the speaker. 


Agnes, daughter of Roger de Cundy, married | The terseness of expression and the archaic 
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form of the participle (contrast “ chosene,” | bear the same name. In East Anglia the 
1. 2731) suggest that the formula is one of name Dunnet or Dunnett is very prevalent, 
long standing. Does it occur in any earlier | but I cannot trace any connexion between 
work ? E. | the two branches. The Scottish Dunnets I 
‘ , . | trace to the sixteenth century; the English 

Travers or Perer Terxetra.—In 1710/ Dunnets or Dunnetts I cannot trace back 
these (translated by Capt. John Stevens) were | further than the early years of the eighteenth 
published in London as part of a monthly (?)' century. Are they the same family ? Perhaps 


§, Jvry 13, 1901.) 


series of voyages and travels, which in 1711 | one of your readers could give me the miss- 
R. W 


were reissued in two volumes with the general 
title of ‘A New Collection of Voyages and 
Travels.’ While some of the travels in this 
collection have separate title-pages, the 
account of Teixeira’s (in the copies I know 
of) has none. As the narrative begins on 
signature B, there should apparently be a 
title-page. Does any reader of ‘N. & Q’ 
know of one? DonaLp FERGusoN. 
Croydon. 


Atum.—In Dean Spence’s ‘ History of the 
Church of England’ is a facsimile of the 
Tetzel indulgence, in which one of the 
“‘reserved cases” is thus given: “Senten- 
tiarum et censurarum occasione aluminu’ 
tulfe apli’ce ex partibus infidelium ad fideles 
contra prohibitionem apli’cam delatorum 
incursarum.” The date is a.pD. 1517. Now 
it seems that alum, used in dyeing processes, 
came principally from near Constantinople 
until the discovery of a mine at Tolfa, near 
Rome, in the fifteenth century, and that at 
the date of this indulgence it is reasonable 
to suppose that the introduction of foreign 
alum was absolutely prohibited. It has been 
suggested that “alumen” may be a “sword- 
blade,” as we find “alumella”; and that 
“tulfa” may be a misprint or alternative 
form for “tolta,” a tax; so that it would 


refer to an inland taxed article. Can any 


of your readers refer to other notices of the 
same character which would decide the 
matter ? J. R. M. 


THomas ENcraver.—Is anything 
known of this engraver and his work? He 
lived for some years in Craven Street, Strand, 
and died in 1812. T. ALLAN GLAssE. 

28, Arlington Road, West Ealing. 


Count THoss.—Writing about an extra- 
ordinary literary imposture to the Atheneum 
in February, 1853, a correspondent states 
that “hundreds of Captains Johnson and 
Counts Thoss and other impostors are every 
year arrested.” I should like to know more 
about the Count’s achievements 


Dunnet.—In the north of Scotland there 
is a district called Dunnet (parish, village, 
bay, and headland), where many families 


| ing link, if one exists. 


James I].—In an old journal of a visit to 
Paris in 1776 there is an entry :— 
“Toa church [in Paris! of Benedictine friars on 
purpose to see the corps of James II....... who lies 
‘unburied on a stand, about 6 foot from the ground, 
with his daughter Louise, who lies by his side...... 
He is there ready to be shipped off to be buried in 
Westminster Abbey when any one of his family 
shall mount the English throne.” 
| What became of the corpse afterwards? In 
| Wade's ‘ British History’ it is said that the 
body of James II. was discovered in a leaden 
| box on digging the foundation of a new 
| church at St. Germain, Paris. How came it 
| there, and where was he finally —— 


| Cupwortn Famity. — The article on Dr. 
| Ralph Cudworthin the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ states, “He had several sons, 
‘who probably died young, and a daughter 
Damaris.” The present Master of Christ’s 
has kindly informed me that at least one son 
did not die young. John Cudworth was 
admitted to Christ’s, became Fellow and 
Senior Dean, and finally was presented to a 
| living. Can any of your readers give me 
' further information concerning him or other 
|of the sons of Dr. Cudworth? 1 know of 
them practically nothing, and little of the 
early life of Dr. Cudworth’s grandson Wil- 
liam. J. C. 


“Vasac Mram.”— 

**The late Duchess of Cieveland, while Lad 
Dalmeny, was (says a correspondent) very muc 
interested by the inscription, which has never been 
satisfactorily explained, which in letters of lead is 
on the stone of the belfry of the ruined ancient 
church of Temple, just outside the boundary of the 
Rosebery property in Midlothian. It reads thus: 
* Vesac Mihm "— Daily News, 20 May. 


Can any one suggest an a 


“ Co-ruFF.”—What is the meaning of this 
word? It occurs in MS. on the back of the 
title of a book printed by R. Whitworth, 
bookseller, at “ The Three Bibles,” opposite the 
Exchange, Manchester, in 1738, and entitled 
‘A Compleat History of the Bible, contained 
in the Old and New Testament, et cetera.’ 
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The family to whom it belonged were many 
of them hand-loom weavers, and most likely 
the James Mills referred to was of that occu- 
pation. The phrase in which the word occurs 
runs, “Ja* Mills co-ruff: says all Maps and 
Cuts are here.” The writing is that of one 
accustomed to penmanship, and the word is 
clearly written. ArTHUR MAYALL. 


Mackesy.—I am anxious to trace the 
history of the Irish family of Mackesy, 
formerly of Ballymackesy, co. Wexford, and 
latterly of Waterford. Dr. T. L. Mackesy, 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Ireland in 1845, was a grandson of Michael 
Mackesy, who is said by Burke to be descended 
from the old sept of the O’Maolmackessy. Can 
any of your readers help me with information 
likely to throw light upon earlier members 
of this family? Ballymackesy seems to 
have belonged to Lord Carew’s family since 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Is anything known of its previous connexion 
with the Mackesy family ? 

Artaur GROVES. 

Stanley Cottage, Alperton, Wembley. 


Beglics, 


PRISONERS FOF WAR IN OUR 
LITERATURE. 
(9 S. vii. 469.) 

As there is no published list of this 
nature, perhaps [I may be allowed to men- 
tion that one of the characters in the 
late James Grant’s best work is first intro- 
duced to us when a prisoner of war in Edin- 
burgh Castle. The hero of ‘The Romance of 
War,’ Ronald Stuart, 92nd Highlanders, on 
the eve of his departure to become a “ Penin- 
sular hero,” noticed among the French cap- 
tives a young officer in deep dejection, and 
ventured to say to him :— 

***T regret much to see an officer placed among 
the common rank and file. Can I assist you in an 
way?’ ‘Monsieur, I thank you, you are very good, 
but it is not possible,’ stammered the Frenchman 
in confusion......‘ Yours are the first words of true 
kindness that I have heard since I left my own 
home in our pleasant France. Oh, monsieur, I 
could almost weep! I am degraded among my 
fellow-soldiers, my fréres d’armes. I have broken 
my parole of honour, and am placed among the 
private men. I have been placed here in conse- 

uence of a desperate attempt I made to escape 
rom the depdt. I perceive you pity me, monsieur ; 
indeed I am very miserable.’” 

Stuart having pressed the captive to accept 
his purse, 

“By Heaven and St. Louis! Victor d’Estouville 
will requite your kindness. If by fortune, or 


rather misfortune, of war you ever become a 
prisoner in 7 native country, you will find that 
the memory of La Garde Ecossaise and your brave 
nation, which our old _ kings loved so long and well, 
and the sufferings of the fair Marie are not yet 
forgotten in la Belle France.” 

Until nearly the days of Waterloo, it is 
stated in ‘Old and New Edinburgh’ (Cassell 
& Co.), the castle vaults were invariabl 
used in every war as a receptacle for French 
prisoners. They are deep, dark, and horrible 
dungeons. So many as forty men were 
confined in one vault. The origin of these 
vaults is lost in antiquity. 

There is a very interesting account in 
Lever’s ‘Tom Burke of Ours’ of the sad 
career of Charles Gustave de Meudon, an 
ex-lieutenant of the 3me Cuirassiers of the 
French army, who took part in the Irish 
Rebellion. Shortly before his death in Wick- 
low, he spoke neh to Burke about Italy and 
Egypt, the Tuileries, La Vendée, and Ireland. 
His last words were :— 

“Perhaps it may be your fortune to speak to 
General Buonaparte; if so, I beg you to say to 
him that when Charles de Meudon was dying—in 
exile, he held his portrait to his lips, and with his 
last breath he kissed it.” 

The door of the little room in which this 
scene occurred opened, and a sergeant entered. 

“Sorry to disturb you, sir. I have a warrant for 
the arrest of Capt. de Meudon, a French officer 
concealed here.” 

Burke pointed to the bed. The sergeant 
looked, but started back in horror. Charles 
de Meudon lay dead ! 

Henry Geratp Hope. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, S.W. 


The hero of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
posthumously published novel ‘St. Ives’ 
is a French prisoner of war who esca 
from Edinburgh Castle. ©. C 


Tae Harperts (9 §. vi. 181; vii. 473).— 
It would be a relief to myself, and I hope to 
all readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ if Inacus, without 
departing from the truth, could in any way 
modify his very painful note at the last 
reference, which has “got into my constitu- 
tion” more deeply than [ like to think of. 
Inacus, as I understand him, speaks of the 
horrible punishment he describes, not as 
obsolete, but as in use at this very time. It 
is almost incredible that such atrocious 
barbarity should exist in any part of the 
world at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, and yet Isacué—whose word of 
course I do not doubt—says that he not only 
heard of, but actually saw it, so lately as 
1876-7; and he also speaks of it in the 
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resent tense—“‘are [not were] performed,” 

ec. Surely such shocking brutality was 
never surpassed, if equalled, in England or | 
Russia in the worst days of the cat and the 
knout. Macaulay says that under Frederick 
the Great “ military offences were punished 
with such barbarous scourging that to be 
shot was considered by the Prussian soldier 
as a secondary punishment.” Although I 
am, on principle, opposed to capital punish- 
ment, I am almost inclined to say the same | 
thing of the unhappy Colombian soldiers. | 
It would seem to be more merciful to shoot 
a man out of hand than to flog him in the 
dreadful manner that IpaGcusé describes, 
which is one of the most distressing instances 
of “man’s inhumanity to man” that [ have 
ever heard or read of. 

Why has the Colombian Republic a special 
patent amongst the kingdoms of the earth, | 
as it apparently has, for merciless military 
severity ! “ Blessed are the merciful.” “This 
ilké text” the Colombian military authorities 
(and by implication the civil authorities also) 
evidently “hold not worth an oistre.” 

I shall wait with anxious interest to see if 
IsaGué has any balm in Gilead for us in this 
matter. JONATHAN BoucuIEr. 


ALLUsION IN WorpswortuH vii. 188, 
232, 338, 438).—It may be well to state that 
my letter was written before the appear- 
ance of Mr. Hutcuinson’s first reply, but too 
late to be published along with it. It 
subsequently stood alone at the third refer- 
ence, occupying thus the position of a reply 
to all that had gone before. It was merely 
a tentative explanation, prompted by the | 
original query, and not in any sense a retort 
to the genealogical statement submitted by 
Mr. Hurcarnson. Tuomas Bayne. 


“Fark” AND MAKING “Farr” (9 vii. 
446).—I have known many instances of girls, 
in their foolish desire for a “ genteel” pale- | 
ness, eating dry rice and chalk, and refusing | 
as much as possible a flesh diet. Chalk 
certainly, and probably rice eaten in excess | 
in this way, would tend indirectly to induce | 
pallor by deranging the digestive organs | 
and obstructing the natural secretions of 
the body. Habitual constipation alone is a_ 
frequent cause of anemia. Cc. C. B. 


Half a century ago the plump and rosy- 
cheeked damsels of a Buckinghamshire 


village found that they, with their robust 
charms, were neglected by local swains, who 
favoured pale and languishing maidens from | 
the metropolis. To counteract this deplorable 
tendency some of the girls endeavoured to | 


modify their rotundity and make themselves 

ale or fair by eating ginger. Others in- 

ulged in chalk and scraped slate-pencil, and 
a few tried all three. They succeeded more 
or less in producing pallor and sickliness of 
appearance, but the young men were not 
attracted; and after one of the “ ginger 
chewers,” as they were called, died, the 


practice happily declined. 
Ricup. WELFORD. 


BenJaAMIn WALKER (9 §. vii. 368).—I am 
unable to answer Mr. H. WInDLE’s 
question ; but as he refers to the Stackhouse 
family, I may say that there is a stone in 
this churchyard to the memory of “Ann, 
the wife of John Stackhouse, of Birmingham, 
and daughter of Bartholomew and Ann 
Goodman, who departed this life July 5th, 
1868, in the 67th year of her age.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


‘Tae Trotu or A Beckett’ (9% 8. 
vii. 349, 437).—A poem with this name, by 
the late Robert Buchanan, appeared in Once 


a Week, vol. x. (1863), p. 573. 
R. B. Dovetas. 


64, Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Portrait or Lapy Harvey (9 S. vii. 508). 
—‘The Letters of the Lady Brilliana Harley’ 
were published by the Camden Society in 
1854. The editor, the Rev. T. T. Lewis, 
mentions in his introduction, p. xxix, that 
there was then a portrait of her “in the pos- 
session of her descendant Lord Rodney, and 
now at his seat at Berrington, in the county 
of Hereford.” Cc. E. D 

Oxford. 


A portrait of this lady is, or was, in the 
possession of the Right Hon. the Lord Rod- 
ney, Berrington, near Leominster, and I have 
no doubt a letter of inquiry addressed to 
R. W. Dacre Harley, Esq., Brampton Brian, 
Herefordshire, woul elicit definite informa- 
tion as to its exact location at the present 
time. James W. Lioyp. 


Kington. 


ORIENTATION AND THE EXIGENCIES oF Con- 
TROVERSY (9 §. vii. 503).—At present I 
am out of the reach of books, and also of 
‘N. & Q.,’ but I am nearly certain Mr. 
Arnott did use the term “ Roman Mission,” 
and I understood him to found an argument 
as to the Roman Church in England being 
an exotic on the fact that English churches 
were invariably placed east and west, whilst 
the Roman Catholic Church in England took 
no notice of this rule. 
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I have read his latest article very carefully, 
but cannot see that the omission of the — 
“whereas ” and “as I said”—about which he 
complains so bitterly—makes any difference 
to the sense of the paragraph; nor does 
context which he quotes do so 
either. 

FatHer Ancus, who “knows very well 
what he is writing about,” is left without 
an a ata reply, doubtless for this very 
reason—that reply would be too difficult, also 
his name is well known. Now with me it is 
altogether different. I never pretended to 
know any more on this matter than what I 
had seen with my own eyes walking about 
London. (Is Mr. Arnott quite sure, by the 
way, that Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, 
St. James’s, Paddington, and St. Mark’s, 
Marylebone Road, were all built “in the 
years preceding the Oxford movement”? I 
am not.) 

As to my “nom de plume,” that is hardly 
a crime in ‘N. & Q.’; if so, I should have 
blushed for it thirty years back when | used 
one first in these pages unrebuked. Mr. 
Arnott should be grateful for this, since he 
has found it so much easier to attack an 
unknown individual than to reply to a 
known one. BAGUE. 


Ernest Bussy (9 §. vii. 449).— This 
promising young poet died in 1887, at the 
very — age of twenty-three. His poems, 
with a short biographical sketch, were pub- 
lished at Lausanne (his birthplace) in 1888, 
in one volume. A small collection of fugitive 
pieces, entitled ‘A mi-voix,’ appeared during 
the author's lifetime (Lausanne, 1885). 


Rosert B. 
64, Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Scott Query (9 §. vii. 510).—In the 
“ Dryburgh Edition” of the Waverley novels, 
vol. xiv. (1893), the meaning of ‘on the 
viretot” is given in the glossary as “on the 
trudge, on the tramp—a phrase used in 
Chaucer’s ‘ Miller’s Tale.’” 

A. & C. Brack. 


“ BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA” 
(9™ S. vii. 449).—It is a curious fact that three 
of the five quotations given in the ‘H.E.D.’ 
under ‘Devil’ are from Scottish authors. 
The earliest, from Col. Robert ‘Monro, his 
Expedition and Observations’ (1637), part ii. 
p- 55, I give at greater length :— 

“At the Leaguer of Werben on the Elve against 
General Tillie his Army...... I was ordained with my 
Musketiers to remain on our former Poste, his 
Majestie and the rest of the partie being retired 
within the Leaguer. Incontinent from our Batteries, 
our Cannon did play againe within the Leaguer, 


which continued the whole day, doing great hurt 
on both sides, where the whole time, I, with m 
partie, did lie on our Poste, as betwixt the Devill 
and the deepe Sea, for sometimes our owne Cannon 
would light short, and grase over us, and so did 
the enemies also.” 

Q. V. 


This seems to be a free rendering of the 
Greek “EurpooGev Kpnpvds, 
(“A fronte precipitium, a tergo lupi 
proverb whose origin Erasmus (‘Adag., ch. iii. 
cent. iv. prov. 94) leaves unexplained. The 
devil is again substituted for the wolf in 
the familiar English adaptation “Talk of the 
devil,” &c., of the classical “ Lupus in fabula ” 
(Plaut., ‘Stich.,’ iv. 1, 71; Cic., ‘Att.’ xiii. 
33, 4, &ec.). M. C. 

It has been suggested to me by Mr. H.S. 
Cuming that this phrase was adopted, if not 
originated, by the Royalists in allusion to 
Cromwell, “the deep C.,” the relationship of 
the devil to the deep “C.” being implied in a 
book or pamphlet of the time entitled “A 
True and Faithful Narrative of Oliver Crom- 
well’s Compact with the Devil for Seven 
Years on the day on which he gained the 
Battle of Worcester. Printed and Sold by 
W. Boreham at the Angel in Paternoster 
Row, 6d.” This modern sense of “deep,” 
meaning profound in craft and subtlety, was 
certainly prevalent in Cromwell’s time (see 
‘H.E.D.,’ s.v. ‘Deep,’ 17). The earliest in- 
stance of the saying given under ‘ Devil’ is 
1637 : Monro, ‘ Exped.,’ ii. 55 (Jam.), “I, with 
my partie, did lie on our poste, as betwixt the 
devill and the deep sea.” It was also formerly 
“ Between the devil and the Dead Sea” (7did.). 

J. Hotpen MacMicsast. 


Hazlitt, ‘English Proverbs,’ 1882, has “ Be- 
twixt the devil and the Dead Sea,” and refers 
to Clarke’s ‘ Parcemiologia,’ 1639. 

A. C. Lae. 

Waltham Abbey. 


seo 7% S. i. 320, 453. At the first of these 
references the Editor remarks that “ the origin 
of this is unknown to us.” At the second 
reference illustrative quotations are given 
dated 1637 and 1697. G. L. ApPpERsoN. 
(Other replies acknowledged. } 


“ SHOEHORNED ” (9 §. vii. 289, 395).—None 
of your correspondents has mentioned the 
word “ shoehorning,” a term used (privately 
in auction-rooms in Furness and Cumberland. 
It is not uncommon, after a sale by auction, to 
hear such remarks as “There’s been a lot of 
shoehorning to-night” when any article has 
been bid up falsely above what is considered 
its value. “Shoehorning” therefore means 


lifting up the price, in the same way as the 
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shoehorn lifts up the heel of the shoe on 
to the foot. 

In Low Furness the phrase “Let’s have a 
shoehorn ” is similar in intention to that of 
Bishop Still quoted by Mr. MacMicHakL, 
but in this district the ale itself is the “ shoe- 
horn,” a glass of ale being drunk by a person 
while out for a ramble as a “ put on” until a 
substantial meal can be had. 

In Cleveland, North Yorkshire, at sales by 
auction, instead of “shoehorn” the term used 
is a “ pricker,” and it refers to the person who 
(privately) bids without any intention of 
buying, and thus “goads” others on to bid 
properly. 

Harper Gaytuorpe, F.S.A.(Scot.). 


Barrow-in-Furness. 


“ LakKg,” a Precious Stone (9S. vii. 506).— 
Since writing the note on this subject I have 
found that Garcia de Orta says, in his ‘ Col- 
loquio XLIV.’ (‘ Das Pedras Preciozas,’ &c.) : 

“ The alaqueca, so called by us (which in Arabio 
is called quequi), is worth a Castilian real for a 
pound [arrate/] of this stone cut in small pieces; 
and this stone possesses a stronger virtue than all 
others ; for it stanches blood much quicker.” 
Linschoten also, in the eighty-sixth chapter 
of his first book (I quote from the old English 
translation as reprinted by the Hakluyt 
Society), speaks of ** the stone called Alakecca, 
[which] is also called Bloodstone, because 
it quickly stancheth blood.” As is noted 
in the index to the Hakluyt Society’s Lin- 
schoten, alakecca, alaqueca, &c., represent 
Arab. al-’akik=cornelian. Capt. Stevens’s 
attempt to naturalize the word in English 
as lake does not seem to have found favour 


with any other writer ; and, as I have already | 


mentioned, even he himself appears to have 
subsequently repented of his boldness. 
DonaLp FERGuson. 
Croydon. 


The stone referred to appears to be the 
“Mocha stone” or “moss agate,” which is 
found in large numbers, and of a very fine 
quality, in some of the old lava rocks in 

ambay or its vicinity. There are in 
these fibrous-looking crystals of oxide of 
manganese or an oxide of iron—brown if the 
former, and red or yellow if the latter ; 
the remainder of the lava steam-hole having 

n, according to the laws of the formation 
of agates, filled up with either pure or near] 
pure chalcedony, or with cacholong (chal- 
cedony ue or milk-white, com- 
monly from an admixture with milk opal), 
or with both. 

These “Mocha stones” or “moss agates” 


oxide of manganese orironlikedendritic mark- 
ings in the chalcedony or cacholong—givin 
a varied, curious, and often very beautifu 
| appearance in the sometimes almost opaline- 
‘looking surrounding—and thus are largely 
‘used for jewellery. ALEXANDER THOMS. 

| Andrews, N.B. 


| Unmarrrep Lorp Mayors (9 §. vii. 428, 


| 513).—Thomas Kelly (1772-1855), Lord Mayor 
| 1836-7, was a bachelor. See ‘ Passages from 
ithe Private and Official Life of the Late 
Alderman Kelly,’ by the Rev. R. C. Fell, 
1856, p. 101. Rel y was a very enterprising 
bookseller and won and the forerunner 
/ of John Cassell in the issue of various useful 
,and interesting works in parts. Was not 
_ Alderman Allen, head of W. H. Allen & Co., 
ae, Waterloo Place, Lord Mayor 
yetween 1860 and 1870, also a bachelor ? 
Wan. H. Peer. 


EnGcuisH Oratory 8. vii. 427).—Refer 
to Cornhill Magazine, vol. ii., 1860; ‘Irish 
‘School of Oratory,’ vol. ii., new series, 1897 ; 
| Macmillan’s Magazine, vol. xxxv., 1876-7. 
Everard Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


| Runes or Rounps or A Lapper ii. 
386, 430, 492, 530; iii. 75, 116, 158, 231, 295).— 
Rung in speaking of the steps of a ladder has 
been familiar to me, but I have never heard 
round as its equivalent. In “An English 
Dictionary...... by E. Coles,” London, 1696 
(which edition is not mentioned in the Cata- 
logue of the British Museum nor in the list 
of this author’s works in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ whence arises the ques- 
tion, Is its date a misprint of 1676 ?), one finds 

“ Roundel, a ball (in heraldry)”; “ Runge, 

| Northumberland dialect, a flasket”; and 

“ Rungs, the ground-timbers which gives [sic] 

the floor of the ship”; and also “ Ronges 

(query ranges), old word for the sides of a 

|ladder.” Probably Coles was wrong in say- 

| ing sides. His suggestion of ranges to explain 
the word is interesting. His book gives some 

words which are not recorded in the ‘ H.E.D.’ 
The latter leaves the origin of haberdasher an 

open question. Coles suggested German 

Habtithredas (sic), probably meaning Aabt 
thr das?=“have you that?” (as he himself 
renders it.) This recalls vasistas in French, 

a common word for window, made up of three 

German words=“ What is it?” 

. 5S. Donaeson. 


Louis XVI.: Account or DEaTH (9% 
S. vii. 448).—A short, but very interesting 
account of the death of Louis XVI. is given 


when cut and polished show the crystallized jin the ‘Memoirs of the Sansons,’ edited by 
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of Justice of Paris, who was a grandson 
Charles Henri Sanson, the encselienat of the | *°curacy. be compared with my grandfather's. 
king. This k was translated, and an| | HErBert SouTHaM. 
edition (two volumes in one) was published | Shrewsbury. 

by Messrs. Chatto & Windus in 1876. The) IveacH, co. Down (9 §. vii. 428).—The 
is given | of Ivengh in the county of Down is 
written by Charles nri Sanson in his | 
and Lon of i. pp. 272- pronounced similarly to the 
285, The extracts given below refer to the — not bet the 
subjects mentioned by Mr. Lrypsay, and I ~ yy J. S. McTgar 
take it that the letter sold at Sotheby’s was | Proper sound. csi : 
the original or a copy of the one sent tothe! [I have heard this place-name pronounced 
Thermométre du Jour. When Martin Sanson, | iy’-¢, iv’-é, and iv’-é-agh, the third syllable 
a brother, told the king that he must take | pronounced very softly. The last is, I believe, 


his coat off, 


“* There is no mpermeity, answered he; ‘despatch 
me as lam now.’ My brother insisted, and added 
that it was indispensably necessary to bind his 
hands. This last observation moved him greatly. 
He reddened, and exclaimed, ‘What! would you 
dare to touch me? Here is my coat, but do not 
lay a tinger on me!’ After saying this he took off 
is coat. 


According to these memoirs, it does not 
appear that the king was prevented by those 
on the scaffold from speaking to the people. 
The noise made by the drums, on purpose to 
prevent any speech being heard, evidently 
troubled him, for he asked when he ascended 
the steps of the scaffold, “Are these drums 
going to sound for ever ?” 


“On reaching the platform, he advanced to the 
side where the crowd was the thickest, and made 
such an imperative sign that the drummers stopped 
for a moment. ‘Frenchmen!’ he exclaimed, in a 
strong voice, ‘you see your king ready to die for 
you. May my blood cement your happiness! I die 
innocent of what I am charged with! He was 
about to continue when Santerre, who was at the 
head of his staff, ordered the drummers to beat, and 
nothing more could be heard.” 


It is probable that the executioner and his 
brothers were quite prepared to help any 
plan of rescue; they were all well armed 
under their coats, and had their pockets full 
of bullets. 


“*Thus died the unfortunate prince, who might 
have been saved by a thousand well-armed men; 
and really I am at a loss to understand the notice 
which I received the day before the execution, 
that some attempt at rescue was to be made. 
The slightest signal would have been sufficient to 
cause a diversion in his favour; for if when Gros, 
my assistant, showed the king’s head to the multi- 
tude some cries of triumph were uttered, the greater 

rt of the crowd turned away with profound 

orror.’ Such is the account which my grandfather 
left us of the death of Louis XVI. It is in con- 
formity with the letter which he had the courage 
to write to the Thermométre du Jour, to correct 
some erroneous allegations contained in that paper. 
The narrative I have just given essentially differs 
from that of M. de Lamartine in his ‘ Histoire des 


the most correct. The present written form 

is evidently an attempt at writing Uibh- 

| Eachach as pronounced. ALBERT GOUGH. 
Glandore Gardens, Antrim Road, Belfast. 


THe Book or Common Prayer IN LATIN 
xi. 101, 289 ; 9 vii. 474).—The Latin 
lines on the Prayer Book at the last reference 

| were written about 1850 by the Rev. Francis 
Kilvert, of Bath, and were published in a 
small volume of ms issued after his death. 
They were translated by his friend the Rev. 
W. L. Nichols, and the two were printed 
together and given to friends. The transla- 
tion is as follows :— 
To THE Boox or Common Prayer. 
Blest Book ! My Fathers’ safeguard and their pride, 
In joy and grief alike a cherished guide ; 
My careless childhood’s monitor; the stay 
That marked to froward youth the better way ; 
Still may thy dear nay page 
Prove the best manual in declining age : 
With old familiar prayers my voice command, 
The hallowed volume trembling in my hand ; 
Soothe my last pang, receive my dying kiss, 
And my last tears,—Faith’s antepast of bliss. 
Henry N. ELLACOMBE. 


The graceful Latin lines on the Book of 
Common Prayer were composed, with an 
English ensietien appended, by the Rev. 
W. L. Nichols, of Woodlands, near Nether 
Stowey, author of ‘The Quantocks and their 
Associations.’ The first line appeared origin- 
ally as Mr. Deepes quotes it, but some one 
having questioned the quantity of Patrum— 
improperly, since Virgil in one place makes 
it long—Mr. Nichols altered it to 
Qui fueras nostriim decus et tutela Parentum. 


W. T. 


| Croster anD Pastorat Starr (9* 8. vii. 
387, 495).—I have shown again and again by 
historical evidence that to call an arch- 

| bishop's cross-staff a “crosier” is a nineteenth- 
century blunder which all at once acquired 

| an extraordinary vitality, as indeed is shown 
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by the quotations adduced by H. B. and by 
many more collected by myself. May I once 
more refer to the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ 
Prof. Skeat, and to Archeologia, vol. lii. 
709-32? I do not ask any one to attach 
the least importance to my opinion, but I 
do beg to call attention to the is x 


Durham. 


As Dr. F. G. Lee, F.S.A., has been men- 
tioned, may I be allowed to refer the querist 
to an article by this learned authority which 
appeared in the Builder of 18 July, 1885? It 
bears the title ‘Crooks and Croziers,’ and is 
brimful of valuable notes and references on 
this interesting subject. At the end of his 
article Dr. Lee points out the mistakes made 
in the design of the cross or crozier then 
poaty presented to the see of Canterbury. 
Instead of rightly providing both a cross and 
a pastoral staff, those in authority produced 
a novelty strangely combining the two. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


The pastoral staff of the early Archbishops 
of Santiago de Galicia in Spain, as may 
be seen on some of their tombs in the 
Romanesque church of Sar, outside the 
walls of that Spanish Oxford, was very like 
a croquet mallet, or a certain a seared 
hammer used by the Spanish Basks for 
breaking the clods in their fields, or an old 
man’s crutch ; that is to say, it is like unto 
a cross without the upper member. Presum- 
ably it would be called a crosse in French, 
though it has no resemblance to a shepherd’s 
crook like that of an ordinary bishop in the 
Catholic Church. Dopeson. 


“TuHEen” = Tuan §. vii. 447).—Spenser 
uses “then” for “than ”:— 
A lovely ladie rode him faire beside, 
Upon a lowly asse more white then snow. 
* Faerie Queene,’ Book I. e. i. s. 4. 
But he also uses “than ”:— 
But they did seeme more foule and hideous 
Than woman’s shape man would beleeve to be. 
Book L. ii. s. 41. 
Chaucer uses “than” for “then ”:— 
First I pronounce whennes that I come; 


And than my bulles shew I all and some. 

‘Canterbury Tales,’ ll. 12,269-70. 

E. YARDLEY. 
“ FIRE-FANGED” (9"§. vii. 350).—I find this 
word in Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary of Provincial 
Words,’ also in Brockett’s ‘Glossary of North- 
Country Words’ (1846), both with the 
explanation of “ fire-bitten.”. Annandale in 
the ‘Imperial Dictionary’ (1882) explains 


| this term to mean “Dried up as a fire ; 

| specifically applied to manure which has 

assumed a eben appearance from the heat 

| evolved during decomposition.” 

| EverarpD Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


I used to hear this word some twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, when a hotbed was 
annually made for a cucumber frame. I 
| understood it to apply to manure which had 
lain so long as to have lost its heat and 
_ become matted into mouldy flakes. 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 

| TrovBapourR AND Darsy S. vii. 389, 
456).—The troubadours certainly did not 
disdain the violet, for at the floral games 
said to have been instituted at Toulouse in 
1323 a golden violet was the prize awarded 
to the author of the best poem produced. 
/Among other flowers offered as prizes at 
different times were the pansy, the lily, the 
rose, but in no book of reference can | find 
the daisy mentioned in this connexion. This 
flower, however, has never been without 
| honour in France, any more than in England. 
| Philip the Bold of Burgundy instituted an 
| Order of the Daisy in honour of his bride 
| Margaret of Flanders ; the daisy was assumed 
|as a cognizance by St. Louis of France in 
honour of his wife Margaret ; and it was also 
borne by Margaret of Valois and Margaret 
of Anjou. (See Canon Ellacombe’s essay on 
the daisy.) May I quote Mr. Lang’s version 
| of the passage from *‘ Aucassin and Nicolete,’ 
|as_more raceful though less literal than 
| Mr. Bourdillon’s ? 

| * And the daisy flowers that brake beneath her 
as she went tip-toe, and that bent above her 
| instep, seemed black against her feet, so white was 
the maiden.” 


| C. C. B. 


“ PORTE-MANTEAU ” (9" S. iv. 536 ; vii. 478). 


'— King Charles I. had strong views in 
favour of a liturgy and the episcopal form 
of Church government, which the Scottish 
people, as a rule, did not.share. In 1637-8 
they subscribed the National Covenant 
abjuring episcopacy, and armed themselves 
against the measures adopted 5 | the king. 
The clergy preached much at the cing, whose 
father, James VI., in 1596, Andrew Melville 
had pulled by the sleeve and called “God’s 
silly vassal” when his Majesty essayed to use 
“his authoritie in maist crabbit and colerik 
maner” towards a deputation from the Com- 
missioners of the General Assembly who 
waited upon him at Falkland. These remarks 
in themselves have no bearing whatever on 
| the word at the head of this reply ; but I 
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make them as a prelude to the understanding 
of a quotation which has a bearing on the 
meaning of it, and which you may allow me 
to make from a sermon preached in St. Giles’s 
Church, Edinburgh, in April, 1638, by the 
Rev. James Row, of Monzievaird, grandson of 
John Row, the coadjutor of John Knox. I[ 
take it from ‘Memorials of the Family of 
Row,’ a 1828, a volume limited to 
forty copies. The arallel is between Balaam 
and his ass, which he drove till it spake back, 
and the bishops and the Church, which they 
drove till it rebelled :— 

‘So the Bishops (being as blind as Balaam) have 
ridden and beaten our Kirke so long, and taken us 
at such a strait, as wee were even ready to be des- 
troied. But God hath heard our cry, and wee pray 
him also open the eyes of our adversaries, who 
were even as blind as Balaam, and were going as 
unlucky a way as hee, for they were posting to 
Rome with a Poakmantie behind them; and what 
was in their Poakmantie (trow ye?) Marry, even 
the book of Common praier, the book of Canons, 
and orders of the High Commission. Now, as sone 
as the Asse saw the Angell, shee falls to flinging and 
over goes the Poakmantie, and it hung on the one 
side a the Asse by one string, and the Bishops hang 
by the hamme on the other side, so as they han 
crosse the Asse (like a paire of paniers) stuft full o 
Popish trash and trinkets. Faine would the blind 
Carle have beene on the saddle againe, but hee 
could not; nay, so he might be set to ride again, he 
would be content to leave his Poakmanty amongst 
us. But let me exhort yee (deare Brethren) not to 
let such a swinger ride any more on your Religion, 
for, if he do, he will be sure one time or other to 
get the Poakmantie behind him againe.” 

There is no doubt there as to what the 

reacher meant by a portemanteau — or 
*poakmantie,” as he calls it after the manner 
of the times, and as it was still called in my 

outh—and the illustration must have greatly 
impressed the people, for he came to be after- 
wards known among them as Poakmantie 
Mr. James. J. L. ANDERSON. 
Edinburgh. 


Haypon Famiry (9 S. vii. 469).—The old 
English families seem to have spelt the 
name Heydon, while the American branches 
have usually spelt it Hayden. There are 
twenty-four different printed pedigrees to be 
found in various American books. The book 
which I believe would prove most useful to 
your correspondent is ‘ Records of the Con- 
necticut Line of the Hayden Family’ (‘The 
Hayden Genealogy’), by Jabez Haskell 
Hayden, of Windsor Locks, Conn., 1888. 
Genealogical sketches are given of the old 
English families The author appears to have 
made very careful researches in the different 
parts of England where the Heydons have 
resided. The book is tastefully produced, and 
illustrated with photographs. j = no doubt it 


was published by subscription (and only a 
few hundred printed), I hardly think it 
would be possible to buy a copy in open 
market ; but it is pretty certain that many 
of the public libraries in the U.S. possess 
copies. Another book which contains useful 
information upon the subject is ‘Virginia 
Genealogies,’ by the Rev. Horace Edwin Hay- 
den, M.A., Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 1891. 
HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


Four very long and interesting articles 
respecting this family, from the pen of Frank 
Scott Haypon, the son of the famous histori- 
cal painter Benjamin Robert Haydon, have 
already appea in ‘N. & Q.,’ for which see 
4% §. vii. 143 ; viii. 149 ; 5" S. x. 370 ; xi. 111. 

EvERARD Home CoLeMay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Snicket” (9 §. vii. 348, 512).—One da 
last autumn I travelled on the Great Nort 
of Scotland Railway between Aberdeen and 
Inverness. When we reached Elgin station 
a gentleman in the compartment handed out 
to a friend on the platform what appeared 
to be a small covered cage with a bird in it. 
Sitting as I was at the platform window of 
the carriage, I could not help overhearing 
the conversation which pas between the 
two, to which I paid not the slightest atten- 
tion. But as the train was about to start 
I was interested to hear my travelling com- 
panion, in the best North-Country Doric, 
evidently referring to the little prisoner 
within the cage, make this parting remark : 
“Gin its tail grows owre lang, just snick a 
bit aft.” A. 8. 


“Snicket” and “snigit” are words with 
the same meanings generally as used in 
Derbyshire. In cricket a ball is “ snicked,” 
that is “cut” to an unexpected quarter. 
Boys ‘‘snick” and “snig ” things with their 
knives, and they “snick” or “snig” along in 
certain games where to be half hidden is 
necessary. Taking a short cut or doing 
things rapidly so as to cause surprise is 
“ snicking it” or “ sniging it.” 

THos. Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


A Hutt Saying (9 S. vii. 445).—Mr. 
ANDREWS’s communication produces for a 
native of Hull, who long ago left his first 
home, the kind of experience which one has 
in hearing again once familiar tones. I can 
remember very little of the Yorkshire ver- 
nacular, but one phrase, that has clung to me 
from childhood’s days, is comparable with 
“Ah 'll travis tha” as to the severity of its 
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signification. The phrase “Ah’ll skin tha 
wick,” heard through the open window of a 
seaside lodging-house, puzzled me in those 
days. It was when I came to associate 
“wick” with “quick” that I understood 
what a terrible infliction would be raised by 
his mother’s words for the contemplation of 
some errant bairn, who, as a ym in a 
fishing village, would not be unaccustomed 
to see the utterer of the threat flay living 
eels. F. JARRATT. 


“ Hepaoe,” tv Bacon’s Essay ‘On GarpDENS’ 
(9 §S. vii. 489).—It J. F. R. will refer to 
Crispin de Pas’s ‘Hortus Floridus,’ I think 
he will see the meaning of an “ arched hedge” 
with a hedge above. H. N. ELiacomse. 


CROMWELLIANA (9 §. vii. 481).—William 
Hetley, of Broughton, co. Hunts, married 
Carina Cromwell, daughter of Henry Crom- 
well, and granddaughter of Sir Oliver Crom- 
well, of Hinchinbrook. 

ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 


Tue Manor or Tysurn (9" §. vii. 381, 402, 
489).—I have read with much interest the 
paper by Mr. Rutton, in which he not only 
elucidates a neglected passage in Stow, but 
vindicates the accuracy of the old chronicler 
in a very convincing manner. I have always 
contended that whatever may be thought of 
Stow’s etymologies, his topography may 
generally be depended on. With reference 
to St. Swirnrn’s remarks, [ think that your 
valued correspondent has perhaps hardly 
— my point when I declared that I 
could not “accept the argument that the 
name ‘Tyburn’ was a movable one, which 
was bestowed on whatever site the gallows 
occupied.” I did not refer to provincial 
“jmitations,” but to the London Tyburn, 
which, in the opinion of some antiquaries, 
was gradually shifted from the borders of 
St. Giles’s to those of Paddington. It is of 
course a common thing for London names to 
be reproduced in the provinces. Bridewells 
abound in all parts of the country, and in 
the town near which I am writing at the 

resent moment the sheep and cattle market 

as been known as Swithfield for several 

centuries. It is therefore quite in accord- 
ance with practice that the place of execution 
at York shout have received the name of 
Tyburn. W. F. Prrpeavux. 


Peter THELLUSSON (8* S. xii. 183, 253, 489 ; 
9” S. i. 17, 97).—As the above references do 
not bring out clearly all the important facts 
of this famous will case, and as both ‘ Cham- 
bers’s Book of Days’ (ii. 96, 97) and ‘ Haydn’s 


Dictionary of Dates’ (p. 824) are inaccurate, 
it may be well to supplement them. 

Thellusson left property in land worth 
600,000/., to be held in trust during the lives 
of all his male descendants living at the 
time of his death or en ventre sa mére. The 
income of the property was to be continually 
invested in land. On the death of the last of 
the said male descendants the whole property 
was to be given in three equal portions to the 
eldest male descendant of each of his three 
sons, with cross-remainders to the three 
branches. 

Alarm was felt at the possible danger to 
the nation from so vast a landed estate being 
held by one family. Computations of the 
ultimate value varied from about eighteen to 
thirty-five millions (see Hargrave, ‘ Juridical 
Arguments,’ ii, App. ; this volume contains 
the arguments in the suit of 1798-9). Appa- 
rently, when divided, it had not increas t 
all, and Chambers states as the causes legal 
expenses and accidents of management. No 
doubt the latter were the chief. 

Thellusson’s family may be put in tabular 
form thus, omitting females (see Clark’s 
‘H. L. Cases,’ vii.) :— 

A B C 
la,b,e,d,elf, | no | T.)} | 


sons. 
R. A.T. 

d and e were twins en ventre at the time of 
his death ; f, g, y, z were born later. Thus 
there were nine lives to expire before the 
division. A was first Baron Rendlesham ; 
a, d, e were second, third, and fourth ; and R. 
(b. 1840) was fifth ; f died unmarried 1818 ; 
gs son A. T. was born 1826 ; x died 1856, last 
of the nine; his son C. T. was born 1822; 
y died unmarried 1800 ; z was born 1801, an 
was alive at the death of . 

Thus the property had to be divided into 
two parts, and for each half there were two 
claimants. Did “eldest male descendant” 
mean the heir by direct male descent, or the 
oldest in age? The two cases were argued as 
one, A. T. v. R. and T. T. v. C. T., and the 
decision was given in 1859 in favour of the 
lineal heir by male descent. 

There are thus several inaccuracies in 
Chambers and Haydn. Both put the death 
of the last grandson for the death of the last 
of the nine, and Chambers, while ignoring 
the existence of two suits, names the success- 
ful party in the second suit only, C. 8. A. T. ; 
also in quoting the statute of 1800 (39 & 40 
Gosese Til, 98) it gives the period of twenty 


years instead of twenty-one. 
Mr. HipweE t also, at the first reference, 
ignores the existence of two suits and two 
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heirs. Strange to say, even Clark’s report 

is inaccurate, as on p. 429 he has “ grandson ” 

twice for “son,” and consequential errors 

afterwards. (For the report of the appeal 

case of 1805 see Vesey, jun. ‘Cases in 

Chancery,’ xi. H. Brompy. 
University, Melbourne. 


“Capt. Rock” (9% S. vii. 227, 353). — If 
our contributor is interested in “Capt. 
ock,” he will find ‘Letters to His x! 
King George IV.,’ by “Capt. Rock” (B. Steill, 
London, 1828), worth perusal. The book can 
be obtained for a small sum from the second- 
hand shops. ALBERT GouGH. 
Glandore Gardens, Antrim Road, Belfast. 


“Butt anp Last” (9 §. vii. 128, 254, 331, 
411).—In the case of the “ Bull and Gate” in 
Holborn there is, according to Peter Cun- 
ningham’s ‘ London’ (s.v. ‘Bull and Gate’), 
a reference by the presumably accurate 
George Steevens in his edition of Shake- 
speare, which, considered in connexion with 
the fact that the “Gate” is often met with 
as an old English sign, is somewhat puzzling. 
He says :— 

** The Bull and Gate...... was originally (as I learn 
from the title-page of an old a y) the Bullogne 
Gate, i.e., one of the Gates of ullo e, designed, 
perhaps, as a compliment to Henry VIIL., who took 
that place in 1544.” 

Both Dr. Brewer (‘ Dict. of Phrase’) and Mr. 
Hotten (‘ Hist. of Signboards’) seem to have 
rested their statements on this evidence, and 
if Steevens can be shown to be correct in his 
surmise, we may rest content with this ex- 

lanation ; but the ‘‘ Gate,” both alone and 
in combination with other signs, was not 
uncommon, and doubtless arose when “iron 
gates” came to be used more generally, the 
novelty of such an architectural appendage 
being remarkable enough by itself to form 
a landmark. There is still a “George and 
Gate” in Gracechurch Street ; a “Red Gate” 
is mentioned in the ‘ Vade Mecum for Malt- 
worms’; and there were formerly signs of 
the “Iron Gate,” the “Golden Field Gate,” 
and a curious one of the “ Pesfield Gate.” As 
a landmark for direction in old advertise- 
ments it is of frequent occurrence. For in- 
stance, horses are advertised for in 1725 to be 
taken in to grass in Chelsea Park at 2s. 6d. 
per week till Candlemas, and inquiries were 
to be made of Anthony Clarke, at the “ Great 
Gates” in Chelsea Park, near Little Chelsea. 

With regard to the “ Bull and Mouth,” 
according to the ‘History of Signboards,’ 
the tavern known latterly by that sign, and 
still later as the “ Queen’s Hotel,” in St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand, was in Taylor the Water-Poet’s 


time known as the “Mouth” only, though 
Mr. Hotten does not mention this in con- 
nexion with the “Bull and Mouth”; while, 
again, in Wood’s ‘Athene Oxonienses’ the 
house is spoken of as the “Mouth,” near 
Aldersgate Street, and a meeting - place— 
though perhaps the “Silent Woman” would 
have been a more appropriate rendezvous— 
of the Quakers. There was another “ Mouth” 
in Bishopsgate Street Without, and in both 
cases their proximity to two of the most im- 
portant of the City gates suggests the ques- 
tion whether the sign was not exhibited by 
way of indicating to travellers the most im- 
portant hostelry near the gate or mouth of 
the City. Or, considering how customary it 
has always been for the servants of the great 
to set up, on retirement from service, in the 
hotel or tavern kind of business, the sign 
might have been adopted to indicate eatin 
as well as drinking entertainment by a wiieal 
Yeoman of the Mouth. Mrs. Centlivre’s hus- 
band, for instance, was Yeoman of the Mouth 
to Queen Anne. Again, it would have been 
a 1 npn appropriate sign for a place of 
public assembly, such as many taverns were 
in the early newspaper days, when not more 
than one in a hundred could read—when 
vivd voce news and gossip were eagerly sought 
from fresh arrivals ees the country, or con- 
trariwise by country folk from citizens. 
“Every coffee-house,” says Addison, “ has 
some particular statesman belonging to it 
who is the mouth of the street where he 
lives.” There is said to be a sign of the 
“Merry Mouth” at Fifield, Chipping Norton, 
in Oxfordshire. I put forward the above 
suggestions in hope that they are not too 
fantastic to lead to something more definite. 
There is, of course, conjecture and conjec- 
ture ; but as experiment is the golden key of 
knowledge, so conjecture, I take it, is often 
the handmaid of fact. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Dr. J. A. H. Murray.—Vol. V. Jew- 
Kairine. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

THE present part of the great dictionary brin 

within measurable reach the completion of the fifth 

volume, the appearance of which may be expected 
during the present year. Contrasting as it does 
with the slowness of progress at first observed, the 
rate of speed and the punctuality of appearance 
now maintained is of happiest promise, and the 
possession of the entire work is no longer, for most 
of us, beyond the range of possibility. The most 
interesting page in a deeply interesting number is 
that dealing with the letter A, concerning which 
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much information equally curious and valuable is 
supplied. Special attention is rewarded by what 
is said concerning the manner in which after the 
Norman Conquest f, till then a supplemental 
symbol, occasionally used instead of ¢ for the 
guttural sound, was substituted for c before e, 4, 
and y, and later before n words, such as knight, 
knave, &c. It is curious to note that while the 
unstressed suffix tck in words such as trafick, 
musick, is now changed to ic, when a suffix 
in e or ¢ follows, as in traficker, the deleted k 
reappears. It is obviously impossible to condense | 
into a space capable of being given in our columns | 
information that has already been compressed as | 
closely as was reconcilable with the preservation of 
lucidity. It is with the j words, however, that the 
pest is principally concerned. Very many of these 

long, as is pointed out, to the colloquial rather 
than to the literary stratum of the language. Such 
words are jig, job, jog, jolt, jiffy, jigger, jumble, and 
the like, many of which are onomatopeic. Jevvel, 
in its various senses, is the first word treated 
wholly in the part. Many quotations from Shake- 
speare are given. We should like to have seen the | 
ia Helena in ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 

And I haue found Demetrius, like a iewell, 
Mine owne, and not mine owne, 


since some dispute has been raised as to its exact | 
meaning. The matter has, however, more concern 
for commentators than for philologists. Whence 
Jew’s harps, first called Jew’s trumps, got their 
name is doubtful. Reference is, however, made to 
the article in ‘N. & Q.’ by the Rev. C. B. Mount, 
8" S. xii. 322. Jib as a verb when applied to a 
horse is said to be of recent date and uncertain | 
derivation. Jig, a dance, is much earlier, but 
not less uncertain in origin. Jig supplies us with 
some of the senses of jigyer, others of which are 
obscure. It is, of course, natural that in words of | 
this stamp, known principally in popular speech, | 
no certain derivation should te obtainable. Jim- 
jam, among the slang meanings of which in 
the plural is delirium tremens, is described as 
reduplicated term of which the elements are 
unexplained; perhaps only whimsical.” Jimp= 
slender reached our literature from Scotland in 
the last century. Of jingle it is said that there 
does not seem to be any original association with 
jangle. The connexion seems nearer with finkle. 
Jobation=a lecture is earlier than we should have 
supposed, an instance of use in 1689 being furnished. 
A very interesting account appears of jockey. It is 
naturally a diminutive, kindred to Jacky. Jucund, 
from jucundus, is the etymological form of jocund, 
which is said now to be exclusively a literary word. 
A Celtic origin for jog=to shake up has been put 
forward, but is said to be not tenable, the origin 
remaining unascertained. The modern use of Johnny 
is mentioned as “chiefly denoting a fashionable 
young man of idle habits.” This description seems 
due to the Daily News, which among the morning 
papers enjoys a practical supremacy or mono- 
pe y of quotation, to some extent shared by the 
Vestminster Gazette among evening papers. We 
should not personally assume idleness as being 
indispensably involved in a term which we have 
to an assemblage including one of 
the editors of one of the periodicals in question 
as well as other hardworking men. No instance of 
joke is given earlier than 1670. Under jolly we find 


| Coverdale in 1549 using what seems a quite modern 


form of expression, “‘I thought my selfe a iolye 
fortunate man.” /olly-boat is of uncertain origin. 
Extracts illustrative of journa/ese are given from the 
Atheneum and the Pall Mall Gazette. Journalist 
in the form jurnalist is found in 1693; journalism 


| does not — before 1833. Carlyle is responsible 


for journalistic. The origin of juggins=a simpleton 
cannot be settled. It is first traced in Disraeli in 
1845. Of junket the history is said to be “ somewhat 
obscure in respect both of form and sense.” Under 
this word we do not trace Milton’s 

How faery Mab the junkets eat. 
Another word the origin of which is said to be 
unknown is jury-mast. Just, in its many senses 
and with its numerous derivatives, occupies many 
interesting columns. KXafir is the word of most 
interest under K we have so far reached. 


S. Gilbert of Sempringham and the Gilbertines. A 
History of the only English Monastic Order. By 
Rose Graham. (Stock.) 


| St. GrtpertT of Sempringham was born about 


twenty-three years after the Norman Conquest, 
and is said to have lived to attain his hundredth 
year. Sempringham is a Lincolnshire village near 

urne. It is now a fertile place, but it must have 
been a lonely and depressing spot when he knew 
it, as it was on the edge of that great stretch of 
fenland which extended to the Wash. St. Gilbert 
came of the race of the invaders, and the time 
had not arrived when the conquerors and the 
conquered blended into one people. His father 
Jocelin was a Norman knight, holding his lands 
under Gilbert de Gant, of Falkingham, a mighty 
potentate in Lincolnshire, whose father Baldwin 
of Flanders was brother of Matilda, wife of King 
William. It is possible, though we know no evi- 
dence whatever Rr our surmise, that this Gilbert 
may have been the godfather of the future saint, and 
that the latter was, according to a custom prevalent 
in those days, named after him. Gilbert’s father 
married a lady of Saxon lineage, and this may have 
been a reason why their son, apart from his own 
virtues, became popular with the servile classes, 
with whom in after days he was in such intimate 
relation. He grew up a pious and innocent lad, 
but won the contempt of the retainers from a 
physical defect from which he suffered. He could 
not engage in knightly exercises on account of his 
infirmity ; his father therefore determined to give 
him a clerkly education; but this also seemed out 
of the poor boy’s reach, for he was considered to be 


| dullof intellect. For this offence, as it was regarded 


—it was, we may assume, a sign of slow develop- 
ment rather than of idleness—he fell into dis- 
grace with his parents. This the tender-hearted 
lad felt so hard to bear that he fled to France. 
Perhaps he may there have met with kinder treat- 
ment than at ) Boman or it may be that change of 
environment awoke his slumbering faculties, for he 
seems to have at once turned his attention to 
scholarship. When he returned home he was found 
to be a well-educated and refined young man, 
according to the standards of that rough time. 
His mind had widened, and he had become bent 
upon doing good to those around him, though at 
tirst it does not appear that he had any fixed idea 
as to the direction which his energies should take. 
He began by what we may in a loose manner call 
keeping a school; that is, instructing the young of 
both sexes. We have reason to believe he did this 
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well, for we have evidence that his girl pupils spoke 
Latin fluently. It was natural in the twelfth cen- 
tury for the mind of a man such as Gilbert to tend 
toward the monastic life. At what period this 
thought took form in his mind we do not know; 
and what is of far more importance in judging the 
man and his time, we have fittle or nothing beyond 
a to help us in determining how it was 
that it occurred to him to form a mixed order of 
men and women. In the East institutions of this 
kind had been well known, and similar houses had 


flourished in this country in earlier days, but they | 


had all been swept away by the Danes. The his- 
tory of the order of Sempringham has an especial 
interest on account of this recurrence to a custom 


so venerable ; one, too, concerning which, we may | 
assume, the founder had but slight knowledge, even | 


if he were aware that such double houses had ever 
existed before his own time. It is also noteworthy 
as being the only religious order founded in this 
country. It never spread elsewhere, not even into 
Scotland, and as a consequence, when the order fell 
here, it, unlike the others, having no branches in 
foreign countries to carry on the tradition, became 
extinct. 

Miss Rose Graham has done well the work she 
has undertaken. She has, it is plain, an accurate 


as well as a full knowledge of her subject. She | 


understands, too, many of those conditions of 
medieval life without a due knowledge of which 
any rational appreciation of the monastic orders is 
impossible. 
are unhappily very scanty. Miss Graham has 
avoided the error, into which many well-intentioned 
writers have fallen, of eking out by pietistic verbiage 
the deficiencies of her authorities. 


he accounts of the various Cilbertine — 


are good. That they are scanty is no fault of the 
writer. She seems to have consulted every source 
of information that was open to her, and we fear 
that there is not much reason to hope that new 
facts will come to light, though we still cling fondly 
to the hope that a MS. of Capgrave’s English ‘ Life of 
St. Gilbert’ may be found. There was one in the 
Cotton Library, but it perished in the disastrous 
fire of 1731. 


The Roll of Alumni in Arts of the University and 
King's College of Aberdeen, 1596-1860, Edited by 
Peter J. Anderson. (Aberdeen, printed for the 
University.) 

Tue subject of Scotch graduates is familiar to 

*N. & Q.,’ and of great interest. Aberdeen has 

justly a very high reputation as a nursing-mother 

of men, and the work of the University Librarian, 
which in mony pointe corrects less careful sources, 
is invaluable. Mr. Anderson’s lists are admirably 
at aon in every way, the index in particular 


ing most excellent. It shows the persistency of | 


certain families: Andersons, Barclays, Camerons, 
Campbells, Clarks, Cummings, and Gordons, to men- 
tion no other names, are very plentiful, while Forbes 
and Fraser are each good for a whole page of the 
index. On the other hand, there is only a solitary 
instance of Con, Don, Duke, Hart, and Fisher, the 
last two being very common names in England. 
The lists are so beautifully printed that they are a 
pleasure to the eye. Looking over them, one comes 
across many notable persons, though the frequency 
of the same names may be a trap to the unwary— 
may make one think for a moment, for instance, 
that the economist Adam Smith was an Aberdeen 


he details of the life of St. Gilbert ' 


man. It would be instructive to have details of the 
**complexe misbehaviour” for which John Coutts 
was expelled in 1720, but allowed to return in two 
months’ time. Johnson’s ‘Tour to the Hebrides’ 
is recalled by Thomas Gordon, one of his first 
entertainers, Regent, 1773-7, and Waller, “ inclyti 
poete E. W. abnepos,” whose appearance so far 
north interested the sage. Mr. Anderson has also 
included in an appendix some M.A.s who were not 
Aberdeen a/umni, among whom was Mallet, the 
yoet, recommended by “his good Letters and 
right qualifications otherways.” Aberdeen may 
say, 
Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris ? 


and many students will thank the University 
Librarian for his painstaking work. 


| We ought to have noticed before the Biblio- 
| graphy of Coleridge (Hollings), which was origin- 
ally published in ‘N. & Q.,’ and in its enlarged 

form is due to the care and taste of Col. W. F. 
Prideaux. We say “taste” because it is just the 
| literary quality, the judgment of the scholar, and 
| the writing of the man who reads as well as collects 
|or chronicles which are often wanting in biblio- 
graphers; but yet it needs such qualities to make 
their work of interest to a wider circle than that of 
the mere seekers after “‘ first states” and “‘ rarities.” 
Col. Prideaux shows his capabilities in the notes 
he has added, for instance, to such a masterpiece 
as ‘ Christabel,’ and the thoroughness of his research 
is evident everywhere. Briefly, we may say that 
his bibliography is what a good performance of the 
kind should be, something like a literary history 
| of its subject in skeleton form. 

Tae Oxford University Press will issue ‘An 
English Commentary on Dante’s “ Divina Com- 
media,”’ by the Rev. H. F. Tozer. Mr. Tozer has 
| followed the new Oxford text of the ‘ Divine 
| Comedy.’ 


Botices to Gorresyoudents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 
| Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
| lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
| Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of aes, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
|which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
| queries are reques to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 
IcNoramvs.—Unsuitable. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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VILL Jury 13,191.) NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success."— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted,”"—Za Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


**The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority."—Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, Sept., 1898, 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 
THE 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its Contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 
at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (98. VIL 13, 1901. 


Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 
WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 


REVIEWS, 


| POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 
Until further notice :— 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


Black wood’s 13 0 Monthly Review... 16 0 

Century .. ove 10 6 National Review ove 1 0 

Cornhill .. ove 7 6 Pall Mall ove vee 8 6 

Boglish liiustrated .. ooo Revue des Deux Mondes 30 0 

Fortnightly Review . 16 0 Scribner's eve 

Harper's ... 9 0 Temple Bar... ese ose ose eco wo 
0 


"QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 


Bdinburgh i... 7 6] Quarterly cso wo £6 
The terms will be ls. 64. per annum less to Subscribers living ciate near the Bookstalls to 


have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE. 
A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H MIT H & O N, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, 

4 

CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vol. 20 886.3 6 
LONDON SOCIBTY. 2 vols. for 1891 ove eos 60 3 6 
2 vols. for 1892 eee eee wo WO 8 6 
CASSBLL'S MAGAZINE. Vol. for December, 1898, to May, 1899. Musteated . 26 
Vol. for June to November, 1899. Illustrated 26 

Vol. for December, 1899, to May, 1900 eee . 36 

CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL of SCIENCE, and ARTS. Vol for 1892. 90. 3 6 
——_—_—_——. Vol. for 1895 . ove 90 w 3 6 

} Vol. for 1898 . 90. 3 6 
; Vol. for 1899 . oe 90. 3 6 
QUIVER VOLUME. November, 1897, to April, 1898 coe .26 
—. — November, 1898, to April, 1899... - 26 

May to October, 1899 coo ove ove ose 2 6 

GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1888, 1892, 1894, 1895, 1897, and 1898 oo 6 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vols. for 1889, 1892, 1894, 1895, amd 1898 ... 2 


W. H, SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION | LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, &c., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON. 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream's Chancery Lane, B.C. ; and Published 
JOHN C. FRANCIS at Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, —Satu . 13, 1901. 
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